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Loyalist realignment could end ceasefire and talks 

A shattered peace 




Truant pupils 
blamed for 
wave of 
street crime 


John Carvel 


Out of school 

mm 





Flowers left outside the Clifton Tavern yesterday, scene of the New Year’s Eve shooting which killed one man and injured five 


John Rflullln 

Ireland Correspondent 

ETECTIVES 
in Northern 
Ireland sus- 
pect that 
mainstream 
loyalist para- 
militaries 
were involved in the murder 
of a Catholic man on New 
Year's Eve. a development 
which would signal the end of 
their ceasefire and scupper 
the already fragile peace 
process. 

Although the maverick 
Loyalist Volunteer Force, 
which opposes the three-year- 
old ceasefire, claimed respon- 
sibility for the shooting of Ed- 
die Treanor in Belfast it is 
thought that the Ulster De- 
fence Association played a 
part. 

The L\T is relatively weak 
in Belfast, and security 
sources say the group would 


have needed support to carry 
out the attack. 

The move is ominous. It 
means that the 16 -month-old 
LVF, regarded as a pariah by 
the established loyalist para- 
militaires, has been wel- 
comed back into the fold 
following the death of its 
leader, Billy Wright. His mur- 
der in the Maze Prison six 
days ago has put Northern 
Ireland on the edge, with vio- 
lence threatening to spiral 
outofcontroL 

Earlier this week there 
were indications that the 
UDA and its ally, the Ulster 
Freedom Fighters, both signa- 
tories to the 1994 ceasefire, 
were poised to return to war. 

Security sources believe a 
renewed terror campaign will 
be savage. They were braced 
last night for a bloody res- 
ponse from the Irish National 
Liberation Army, which shot 
Wright last Saturday and 
which also rejects the peace 
process and the ceasefires. 


Mr Treanor, aged 31, an 
office worker, was killed as 
he sat drinking with his girl- 
friend in the Clifton Tavern, a 
Catholic bar In north Belfast 
Doormen prevented the two 
masked gunmen from claim- 
ing more deaths. Five revel- 
lers were injured, although 
all are expected to recover. 
The LVF had promised to 
avenge Wright; within hours, 
gunmen killed Seamus Dillon, 
aged 45, a Catholic and former 
IRA lifer, as -he was worked as 
a doorman at a hotel In Dun- 
gannon, Co Tyrone. But the 
LVF warned of more to come. 

Billy Hutchinson, of the 
Progressive Unionist Party, 
linked to the outlawed Ulster 
Volunteer Force, the third 
main backer of the ceasefire, 
believed it unlikely the LVF 
was solely responsible for the 
latest attack. The hijacking 
of a car used in the murder 
was outside its territory, and 
the killing was also a long 
way from its power base. 


Police will be examining 
the weapons used before de- 
ciding who else was involved, 
but senior detectives are con- 
vinced the LVF, which Is 
strongest around mid-Ulster, 
could not have carried out 
such a mission alone. 

Loyalist sources agreed. 
They think that the UDA or 
UFF helped the LVF, and 
that, in doing so. were send- 
ing a message that loyalism 
was re-uniting under a hard- 
line agenda. 

Mr Hutchinson said that if 
one of the main loyalist 
groups was involved, the 
peace process was at an end. 
'"There's no way it can with- 
stand a murder from one of 
the organisations represented 
at the talks." 

Gerry Kelly, the former IRA 
bomber and Sinn Fein negoti- 
ator, speaking outside the 
Clifton Tavern immediately 
after the attack, said: “The 
peace process Is shattered." 

He re- affirmed Sinn Fein's 


commitment to the multi- 
party negotiations yesterday. 

Loyalist prisoners will de- 
cide this weekend whether to 
Instruct their political parties 
to withdraw from the peace 
process at Stormont 160 para- 
military prisoners from both 
sides of the conflict are due to 
return to the Maze today after 
10 days' Christmas parole. It 
is looking likely that the pris- 
oners will vote to pull out of 
talks, which will end of the 
loyalist ceasefire. 

Loyalists believe the repub- 
lican movement has won con- 
cessions from the Govern- 
ment through violence, and 
that they can only push their 
agenda forward through simi- 
lar means. 

The death of Wright, who 
voiced that view for two 
years, appears to have crys- 
tallised loyalist thinking 

Wright’s commanders In 
the UVF ordered him to quit 
Northern Ireland 16 months 
ago because of his opposition 
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r to the ceasefire and his dis- 
missal of the Stormont negoti- 

- ations,. hot he defied their 
) death threat «nd formed the 
s LVF. 

i Many loyalists now believe 

- he was right 

i Even Robin Eames, primate 
i of the Church of Ireland, 
r spoke yesterday of “the deep 
t feeling of resentment” among 

- Protestants over the Govem- 
r merit's handling of the peace 

> process. He believed that i 
Northern Ireland was at "the 

- beginning of a very dark and 
. dangerous period". 

Fwi Ma gi Tin is, the Ulster 
l Unionist security spokesman, 

■ who has urged Mo Mowlam. 

- the Secretary of State fbr , 
Northern Ireland, to resign. 

i said: "There is a total lack of 1 

> confidence within the North- 

- ern Ireland community. B n d 
this provides the cicum- 

i stances where terrorism can 1 
t flourish." 
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Labour Euro-MPs go Green and face expulsion 


Cwen MacAskill, Chief 
Political Correspondent 

T WO Euro-MPs face ex- 
pulsion from the Labour 
Party after yesterday 
switchinq from the Socialist 

Group in the European par- 
liament to the Green bloc. 

The two, Ken Coates and 
Hugh Kerr, have long been 
troublesome for Tony Blair 
and Labour headquarters 

happily mounted a powerful 
campaign yesterday to give 
them a final push. 

A Labour spnke.-m.in said; 
"If they do not resign, disci- 
plinary action will be taken 
against them." 

Mr Coates and Mr Kerr. 



both leftwingers, have been 
protesting over the benefit 
cuts for lone parents and 
changes to the ways Euro- 
pean candidates are selected, 

culminating at the weekend 
tn an Observer article com- 
paring New Labour to Old 

Tories, written by the pair. 

While the row Is another 
sign of the tensions within 
Labour created by Mr Blair's 
reforms of welfare and inter- 
nal party structures, the 
Labour leadership will be de- 
lighted the two have provided 
an excuse to ditch them. 

Mr Coates and Mr Kerr 
were openly defiant last 
night, with Mr Kerr in partic- 
ular making personal 
remarks about Mr Blair, call- 


Britain 


Tony Blair is to 
head a Downing- 
Street task force 
to try to awaken 
businesses to the 
dangers of the 
'‘mtflennium bug". 


ing on the Labour left to "boot 
this bastard out”. They in- 
sisted they will not make It 
easy for Labour by resigning 
and will have to be expelled. 

Labour began disciplinary 
action that will bring this 
about, with a report going to 
the ruling national executive 
committee. 

Membership of the Green 
bloc means Mr Kerr and Mr 
Coates will be part of a group- 
ing that puts up candidates 
against Labour, and that will 
automatically disqualify 
them from membership of the 
Labour Party. 

The executive of Mr 
Coates’s constituency party 
last night wrote to him de- 
manding he resign. It told the 


MEP for North Nottingham 
and Chesterfield: “We con- 
sider that you have, by these 
actions, expelled yourself 
from membership of the 
Labour party and you are no 
longer a Labour MEP." 

While the two can be 
stripped of Labour member- 
ship. they cannot be removed 
as Euro-MPs and signalled 

their intention to sit as Inde- 
pendent Labour members in 
the Green bloc. 

The Euro-MPs were almost 
certain to be dropped by 
Labour during reflection 
later this year. Mr Kerr, MEP 
for West Essex and East Hert- 
fordshire, predicted that be- 
tween four and six other 
Labour Euro-MPs would 


probably join them as Inde- 
pendent Labour. 

Mr Coates and Mr Kerr, in 
a letter an December 27 to 
Pauline Green, president of 
the European Socialists, in- 
sisted the decision to Join the 
Green bloc was a technicality. 
They had been required to toll 
the President of the European 
parliament before January i 
which group they belonged to: 
a group receives £25,000 per 
member. The Euro-MPs said 
they could not say Socialist 
Group because of uncertainty 
over Labour's attitude 

towards them. 

“The Greens have offered 
us honorary membership and 
would be willing to offer us 
the hospitality of their group 
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The Minoan Palace 
at KfiOssos on Crete 
is* ‘dissolving like 
acaixJybar ,, under 
the weight of 4.000 
visitors a day, say 
conservationists. - 
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until thin problem «m be 
resolved within our group." 
the pair said. 

The leader of the Tory 
Euro-MPs, Edward McMfllan- 
Scott, called tor Mr Kafr to 
return from his Seychelles 
holiday to. deal with the 
“growing crisis feeing the 
Labour Party". 

He added: “It was a mistake 
to Issue a New Year . message 
railing on Britons to tighten 
their belts while he scoffs 
food prepared by the Shah of 
Persia’s chef. Mr Blair is be- 
having like Marie Antoinette, 
who told the starving 'Let 
them eat cake’. ” 
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C HILDREN aged be- 
tween 10 and 16 are 
responsible tor 40 per 
cent of all street rob- 
beries and a third of car thefts 
and burglaries in London, ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan 
Police- 

Tony Blair has ordered the 
Downing Street social exclu- 
sion unit to give urgent prior- 
ity to devising new strategies 
against truancy after receiv- 
ing figures that reveal the ex- 
tent of a crime wave perpe- 
trated by. youngsters meant to 
-be at school 

' Sir Paul Condon, the Metro- 
politan Police Commissioner, 
told . the exclusion unit — 
which was set up last month 
to devise new solutions to the 
problems of poverty — that 
most of -the offences took 
place during school hours. 

. The tmit has also received a 
bleak report from the Basic 
Skills Agency about appall- 
ingly educational attain- . 
mRwt among offenders aged 
between 17 and 2SJ 
In-depth interviews with 
600 such offenders showed 
-~nilifl not 
write their narna and address 
without error. Another 48 per 
cent could not write their 
, name -and address and give 
more than two pieces of infor- 
mation about themselves 
without making mistakes. 

About half had difficulty 
telling the time and giving the 
days of the week or the 
months of the year in the 
right order. Only 80 per cent 
could fill in a job application 
form satisfactorily. 

The survey was part of a 
project funded by the Euro- 
pean Social Fund to investi- 
gate links between criminal- 
ity and educational under- 
achievement. A cross-section 
of offenders from towns and 
rural areas in Shropshire 
were interviewed just after 
conviction. 


About 90 per cent said they 
had been truants at some 
stage in their school careers 
and 64 per cent said they were 
habitual truants, absenting 
themselves fbr a day or more 
a week soon after arriving in 
secondary school. 

The average age when con- 
sistent t nmnting started was 
12-13 and 55 per cent said they 
committed crimes while ab- 
sent without leave. 

Stephen Byers, the school 
. standards minister and one of 
five ministers of state at- 
tached to Mr Blair’s unit, said 
he was shocked by the statis- 
tics. Too many children — 
usually boys — were being 
“caught in a downward 
spiral". Unable to read and 
write at 10, they became dis- 
enchanted when they could 
not cope on reaching second- 
ary school and were then eas- 
ily led astray. 

“These figures show how 
important early intervention 
is to ensure that every child 
has the ability to read and 
write. There is now dear evi- 
dence that for many young- 
sters the lack of basic skills 
leads to truancy and exclu- 
sion, ending all too often with 
turn to page 2, col umn 5 
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2 NEWS 


A burst of 
gunfire, 
a legacy 
that will 
live on 
forever 


John Mullin on the night loyalist 
terrorists paid a visit to the Clrfton 
Tavern, killing one and injuring five 
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An RUC officer and local children yesterday outside the Clifton Tavern, scene of the loyalist gun attack on New Year's Eve photograph brjan umt 


E DDIE Treanor bad 
only recently met 
Roisin Shevlin. She 
was 30, a year 
younger than him 
and had a six-year-old daugh- 
ter. But the two hit it off right 
away, and starting going out 
together. 

Eddie, who worked for the 
Northern Ireland housing ex- 
ecutive, often drank in Cas- 
sidy's on the Antrim Road in 
north Belfast hut the Clifton 
Tavern was closer to Rolsin’s 
home in Rosevale Street. 
They decided to go there on 
Wednesday to welcome in the 
New Year. 

The Clifton, an ugly choco- 
late-brown building, is a 
warm, friendly {dace once 
through the door. It was 
recently redecorated in fancy 
blue wallpaper with pat- 
terned cream borders, and 
was a One place to enjoy a 
couple pints and wait for 
1998. 

Just before midnight Eddie 
was pronounced dead at the 
Royal Victoria HospitaL He 
had suffered dreadful head In- 
juries, and doctors knew they 
were fighting a hopeless 
battle from the outset 
Loyalist terrorists came 
calling at the Clifton Tavern 
at 9.07pm. It is a Catholic bar 
in a Catholic enclave in the 
religious patchwork that is 
north Belfast The two gun- 
men stayed only seconds, but 
the legacy of their visit will 
live forever. 

They had hijacked a white 
Vauxhall Senator in the loyal- 
ist lower Shankiil Road area 
half an hour earlier. 

They assaulted the car’s 


owner, and held his family 
hostage until their mission of 
sectarian murder was 
complete. 

After the Irish National 
Liberation Army murdered 
loyalist figurehead Billy 
Wright at the Maze prison 
four days earlier, Catholic 
pubs and clubs bad feared an- 
other massacre. Many de- 
cided to dose an New Year's 
Eve rather than risk It 

The ihtal shooting of Sea- 
mus Dillon, aged 45, a door- 
man at the GLengannon Hotel, 
Dungannon, Co Tyrone, 
hours after Wright's murder 
was, warned the hardline 
Loyalist Volunteer Force, a 
mere mark of respect to its 
fallen leader. Its so-called 
theatre of operations was to 
be stepped up- 

So there was tighter secu- 
rity than usual at the Clifton 
Tavern. Two bouncers 
manned the door, standing in- 
side a vestibule leading 
through a door to the main 
bar. Behind them, a small 
wired-glass window, looking 
in on three dozen or so revel- 
lers relaxing there. 

Timothy Murphy, aged 53, 
an unemployed labourer, was 
just inside the doorway when 
the two masked gunmen ar- 
rived. One is said to have 
been carrying an Uzi sub-ma- 
chine-gun; the other a 
handgun. 

Mr Murphy was shot in the 
commotion, hut the doormen, 
also hit, are thought to have 
done enough to limit the gun- 
men's opportunity. 

Unable to get through the 
inside door into the bar, the 
gunmen instead fired through 


the window, trying to pick off 
drinkers. 

Six were injured, Eddie 
Treanor fatally. It was un- 
dear yesterday whether the 
shot that killed him was de- 
liberately aimed or whether 
he was unlucky, hit in the 
spray of bullets. None of the 
others was in a life-threaten- 
ing condition. 

Mr Murphy, a father of 
seven, was doing well in in- 
tensive care at the Mater Hos- 
pitaL As he left home on 
Wednesday to walk around 
the comer for a quiet drink, 
his wife had begged him not 
to go. 

His daughter Maria, aged 
said one bullet had hit him 
in the left arm and sliced into 
his body. He underwent an 
hour-and-a-half of surgery, 


during which part of his 
bowel was removed, she said. 
His son, also Timothy, aged 
30, was one of the first on the 
scene. 

Maria said: “My brother 
had just left the dub, and was 
walking back to the house 
when he heard the shots. 

“He has first aid, and he 
rushed back to see if he could 
help. He was there within 
seconds. There was panic 
everywhere. Nobody knew 
what to do. Someone shouted 
‘There’s another one hit 
here/ and it was dad.” 

The family had been look- 
ing forward to 1998. One son 
died in a car accident in the 
United States seven months 
ago. 

Although he often stayed 
with Roisin, Eddie still went 


home regularly to his wid- 
owed mother. Mary, at her 
house in Glanleam Drive. 

The family has stayed there 
for decades, and are well- 
liked. Neighbours are proud 
of the way the seven children, 
six boys and one girl, all 
made something of their 
lives. 

Tommy Treanor, the father, 
was formerly a soldier in the 
British Army. He fought in 
the second world war. He died 
three years ago. 

One of his sons lives in the 
US; another, Brendan, is a so- 
licitor In Lancashire. Police 
were stfQ trying to contact 
them last night. Yvonne, foe 
only daughter, travelled from 
Lurgan, Co Armagh, to com- 
fort her mother. 

Joan Murphy, Eddie's aunt. 


answered the door of the 
handsome detached house 
yesterday. Her night had been 
spent weeping, and she cut a 
heartbreaking figure. 

"He was a lovely, gentle fel- 
low, who looked after his wid- 
owed mother. He was just go- 
ing out for a pint with his 
girlfriend. He was never in- 
volved in politics, or anything 
like that. 

“We are all in shock and 
very, very distressed. His 
mum cant talk. She is too up- 
set It is a terrible, terrible 
thing.” 

Maureen Leavey, aged 74, a 
neighbonr, said: "I have 
known him since he was a 
boy. My son Paul was bom 
around the same time, and 
Edmund was like another son 
tome. 


"He was a groat follow. He 
was a lovely big gentle lump. 
It’s terrible. They are such a 
lovely family. They have aB 
done so well. His poor 
mother. I don't know what 
she will do now.” 

They are well used to mur- 
der in north Belfast. It has 
suffered one-sixth of the &300 
killing s during the Troubles, 
more than anywhere else. 

Wednesday night, by luck, 
was no Greysteel or Loughln- 
island. loyalist pub slaughters 
which claimed 13 victims four 
years back. NO one derived 
any comfort from that 
In Belfast yesterday, the 
murder of a decent man as he 
looked forward to the next 12 
months was just as depress- 
ing: an awfUl symbol for what 
lies in store In 1998. 
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bar. Someone 
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Britons still have hearts for stones 


John Ezard 


B OY racers have seen 
petrol advertised all 
their lives in litres. 
But they still boast of the 
“mpg" their souped-up 
bangers will do. 

Butter has been sold in 
grains for years. Yet cooks 
usually talk about pounds. 
Even children always tell 
you their height and weight 
in feet and stones although 
all they have learned at 
school is metres and kilos. 

This — the British 
Weights and Measures 
Association said yesterday 
— is why a resounding 74 


per cent of the British 
people still prefer Imperial 
quantities. 

Yet. on New Year's Day 
the year after next, crimi- 
nal sanctions will come 
into force against most 
traders who carry on using 
the old system. 

A survey for foe associa- 
tion found that only 19 per 
cent of the public finds the 
metric system "more con- 
venient for everyday 
purposes'*. 

Eighty-two per cent of 
women want to keep impe- 
rial measures, with 12 per 
cent in favour of metric. 
The imperial majority falls 
to 51 per cent among 15- to 


24-year-olds of both sexes, 
with 43 per cent keen on 
metric. But in the 35-44 age 
range it climbs to 79 per 
cent, with 12 per cent 

a gains t. 

Only 7 per cent back the 
curre n t move to print pack- 
aging and recipes exclu- 
sively in metric. Some 21 
per cent would prefer impe- 
rial only. The majority of 
68 per cent wants dual la- 
belling to continue. 

These findings, from a 
survey of 1,000 people, 
come 33 years after Britain 
adopted a voluntary 
policy of metrication by 
persuasion. 

Metrication will become 


compulsory under a Euro- 
pean Union directive on 
January 1, 2000, with per- 
manent exemptions includ- 


ing distance and speed mea- 
surements and the sale of 
milk and pub beer. 

Yesterday Vivian Lln- 
acre, as so ciation director, 
said the aim of the survey 
had been *'to test the 
received wisdom that Brit- 
ain's customary weights 
and measures should be 
abandoned. 

“The results show clearly 
that people donlt want this. 
The result will be bitter 
resentment against the 
Government and European 
Union." 


Comedians failed to stay in harmony 


Review 


Denis Staunton 

Co aieiWmi H ar mon ist* 

Berlin 

F OR eight years before 
they were silenced by Hit- 
ler in 1935, the Comedian 
Harmonists were Germany's 
most successful musicians — 
a Weimar version of the Bea- 
tles. The six-mana cappella 
group delighted milli ons with 
their witty, technically per- 
fect arrangements of gently 
ribald songs such as Veron- 
ika. der Lenz 1st da! (Veronika, 
spring is here!) and Mein 
kletner grflner Kaktus (My 
Little Green Cactus) which of- 
fered a citeertM escape from 
the gloomy reality of life in 
the Depression. 

Fanned in 1927 when Harry 

Fromme nnann a Berlin 

drama teacher, placed an ad- 



vertisement In a local news- 
paper, the Comedian Harmo- 
nists’ rise seemed at first to be 
unstoppable. But the Nazi sei- 
zure of power In 1933 made the 
demise of the group inevitable 
because three of its members 
were Jewish. More than 60 
years later, their music 
remains popular in Germany 
and the Comedian Harmo- 
nists have inspired a docu- 
mentary film and a number of 
books. Now Joseph Vflsmaler 
has made the group the sub- 
ject of a lavishly filmed b topic 
which has been attracting big 
audiences in Germany since it 
opened last week. 

Taking his cue from the per- 
fectionism of the original 
group, Vilsmaier is painstak- 
ing In his stagings of the songs 
which take up much of the 
film. The music Is undoubt- 
edly the main attraction but 
the film takes generous liber- 
ties with the facts to creates 
melodramatic plot based on a 
love triangle involving two of 
the group’s members. 


Ben Becker stars as Bob Bi- 

berti, the bass who also ran 
the group’s business affairs, 
with Ulrich Noe then as FTom- 
mcrmaan, the musical genius 
behind the Comedian Harmo- 
nists. Both are in love with 
Ema, who works in a Jewish 
music shop and has long 
served as Frommermann's 
muse. Erma’s choice between 
the Jewish Frommermann 
and tbenon-Jewisb Biberti is 
made against a backdrop of 
Nazi thuggery on the streets 
and Hitler’s roaring on the 
radio. 

Vilsmaier has been criti- 
cised in the past, notably 
following his 1993 friwi Stalin- 
grad, for reducing the political 
to the personal and using the 
Holocaust as no more than a 

background for private 
dramas. It is perhaps unfair to 
criticise a film-maker for mir- 
ing fact with fiction or for 
highlighting the individual 
fate of his characters at foe 
expense of the political con- 
text. But in making sexual 


Jealousy the basis of the con- 
flict within the Comedian Har- 
monists, Vilsmaier ignores 
foe uglier truth about the 
group’s final years. 

Almost as soon as the Nazis 
came to power, they restricted 
the Comedian Harmonists’ 
right to perform and put pres- 
sure on the group to expel its 
Jewish members. The three 
nonJews realised the group 
could not survive without foe 
other three but instead of of- 
fering solidarity to their col- 
leagues. they attempted to ex- 
tort compensation from them 
for lost earnings. 

To have included this un- 
pleasant twist might have 
shattered VDsmaier’s sunny 
image of the Comedian Har- 
monists as a group of loyal 
friendh bound together by 
their love of music . But it 
would have added bite to a 
film which, although it is al- 
ways elegant and often charm- 
ing, ultimately leaves the 

viewer ft»oI in g nrmaEi cfitvj and 

a little short-changed. 


Hit’, and 
It was dad’ 

— Maria Murphy, 
daughter of 
Timothy, left 


Truant pupils 
are blamed 
for wave of 
street crime 

continued from page 1 
criminal activity.” he said. 
Mr Blair has asked foe unit to 
produce a report on the prob- 
lem by Easter. It is not yet 
dear whether it will recom- 
mend pie cemeal initiatives or 
a more co-ordinated strategy 
across many Whitehall 
departments. 

The Prime Minister said 
last month that the work of 
the unit was “one of the most 
important and defining 
things” the Government 
would do. 

“Britain cannot be a strong 
community, cannot be one 
nation when there are so 
many families experiencing a 
third generation of unemploy- 
ment ; when so many pension- 
ers live on crime-ridden hous- 
ing estates, are afraid to go 
out; and when thousands of 
truant childre n spend their 
days hanging aronnd on 
street comers,” he said. 

The social exclusion unit is 
led by Moira Wallace, aged 36, 
a former economic affairs pri- 
vate secretary to John Major 
and Mr Blair at No 10. Minis- 
ters attached to it include 
Peter Mandelson, Tessa 
Joweli, Hilary Armstrong and 
AlunMichaeL 

Its brief is to work across 
the normal boundaries be- 
tween Whitehall departments 
and draw support from pro- 
fessionals with experience of 
working with people excluded 
from mainstream society by 
poverty, poor schooling and 
unemployment. 

The Government is already 

committed to a series of ini- 
tiatives against juvenile 
crime and truancy, including 
Home Office plans for parent- 
ing orders and proposals for 
home-school contracts being 
prepared by the Department 
for Education and 
Employment 
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T HE Israeli prime minis- 
ter. Blnyomln Netan- 
yahu. was fighting for 
his political Ufa last night 
after his foreign minister. 
David Levy, announced that 
be would vote against the gov- 
ernment’s budget and pullout 
of the increasingly fragile 
coalition. 

Mr Levy, the leading sup- 
porter of the Oslo peace pro- 
cess in Mr Netanyahu’s cabi- 
net. angrily denounced the 
budget, which gives financial 
rewards to settlement activity 
in the Palestinian territories 
and funds religious colleges 
as the price for continuing 
rightwing support. 

He told a press conferences 
tew hours before the crucial 
Knesset: ”1 will vote against 
the budget, and that means a 
resignation from the govern- 
ment, period. 

“This budget does not give 
an answer to unempkrymeuL 
People win continue to suffer. 
It discriminates between 
those who are close to the par- 
ties In power and those who 
are not. 1 will do my duty and 
vote against this evil policy.” 
Sources dose to Mr Netan- 
yahu said last night that dis- 
cussions with Mr Levy were 
continuing and it was far 
from certain that he would 
carry out his threat. Mr Levy 
has threatened to pull the 
plug cm Mr Netanyahu before, 
without doing so. 

The opposition of Mr Levy’s 
five Gesher faction MPs and 
several other coalition rebels 
would bring Mr Netanyahu 
perilously dose to losing the 
budget vote — in effect a mo- 
tion at confidence In the 
government. 

Mr Levy's announcement, 
the worst crisis since Mr Net- 
anyahu formed his coalition 
18 months ago, came after the 
government missed the offi- 
cial New Year's Eve deadline 
for passing foe budget Less 
than 24 hours earlier he had 
been confident of getting the 
It passed, after meeting a 
series of financial demands 
from his coalition partners, 
described by observers as the 
worst example of bribery ever 
witnessed In the Knesset 
The vote was expected late 
last night or early today. Mr 
Levy said his threat was “not 
a trick” and that he did not 
expect last-minute budget 
changes. 

If Mr Levy carries out his 
threat Mr Netanyahu will not 

necessarily fall Immediately. 
He has until March 31 to get 
the budged passed. But the de- 
lay will place further strain 
on relations with the United 
States, which Mr Netanyahu 
is understood to have prom- 
ised a further withdrawal 
from the West Bank as soon 
as the budget is approved. 
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JOE KENNEDY: 

The patriarch, amassed 
one of the largest 
private fortunes of the 
1920s and was 
appointed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
a mb assa d or to London. 

His own political 
ambitions were 
thwarted by his calls to 
appease Hitler. 
According to Seymour 
Hersh’s recent book The 
Dark Side of Camelot, 
he was heavily involved 
with the mafia a nd 
bought his son John F. 
Kennedy votes. 


ROSE KENNEDY: 

The Kennedy 
matriarch, who used to 
appear on a regular 
television show called 
Coffee with the 
Kennedys, sharing her 
recipe for how to build a 
strong, healthy and 
happy family life. 


DAVID KENNEDY: 
Michael’s older 
brother, who as a young 
teenager secured his 
place in America’s 
affection by helping 
carry his father’s coffin 
into St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, was found 
alone in a Palm Beach 
hotel room, dead from a 
heroin overdose, in 
1984. He was 29. 


WILLIA M KENNEDY 
SMITH: Nephew of JFK, 
was accused In 1991 of 
rapinga girl he had met 
in a local bar , at the 

family **! Palm B »ap)i 

estate. After a high- 
profile trial that 
focused America’s 
attention an the 
varying degrees of date 
rape and infuriated 
feminists, he was 
acquitted. 


ED WARD KENNED Y: 
The senator, sole 
surviving son of Rose 
and Joe Senior, 
abandoned his dream of 
following his brothers 
into the White House in 
1969 when he crashed - 
Ms car on . 
Chappaq niddick 
and left his drowned 
companion, Mary Jo 
Kopechne, in the water 
for eight hours before ' 
calling police. His own 
son Edwardlost his leg 
to cancer at Hie age of 
12 . 


JOSEPH KENNEDY H: 
Claimed he was pulling 
out of the race for the 
govexxuor^hlpof 
Massachusetts because 
offals brother Michael's 
scandaL But he was 
equally damaged when 
his ex-wife Sheila Ranch 
published a book last 
year portraying him as a 
narcissistic bully. ' 

She was furious when 
he succeeded in getting 
thrfr 12 -year marriage 
annulled on the grounds 
that he hadexerdsed a 
“lack of due discretion” 
in marrying her. 


ROBERT KENNEDY 
JNR: Known as RFK 
Jnr; found in possession 
of cannabis and gave 
credence to the belief 
that addiction is often a 
family problem. He told 
the Press; “I feel that in 
many ways I was born 
an alcoholic.” 

At one point it was 
thought that up to nine 
members of the 
Kennedy clan were in 
Alcoholics Ananymom 
atthe same time. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
JNR: Michael’s cousin. 

Foster boy for good 
behaviour and Princess 
Diana’s favoured model 
for how Prince William 
should deal with the 
Press. 

Successfully runs 
George, a political 
monthly he founded. 
But recent sightings of 
him with his arm in a 
sling prompted reports 
that he had been 
fi ghting with his new 
wife, Carolyn. 


Tragedy strikes Kennedys again 


Michael dies at 
39 in holiday 
skiing accident 


Joanna Coles In New York 


A MERICA'S first 
family, plagued by 
scandal and sud- 
den deaths, ended 
the year with yet 
more tragedy when Michael 
Kennedy, the 39-year-old son 
of Bobby Kennedy and once 
thought to be the family's 
next political hope, died on 
New Year’s Eve in a s kiin g 
accident in Aspen, Colorado. 

A highly skilled and experi- 
enced skier, he was playing 
the family’s own brand of 
footbali-on-skis, with a 
packed bottle of snow for the 
ball, when be made a pass and 
ran headlong into a tree. Wit- 
nesses said he was skiing 
very fast, but conditions were 
good and the emergency 9 kl 
patrol responded to a call 
within four minutes. 

His sister Rory immedi- 
ately gave him moutb-to- 
mouth resuscitation and, ac- 
cording to a witness, the rest 
of the party gathered round 
him and began saying the 
Lord's Prayer. Kennedy was 
pronounced dead at 550pm. 

An autopsy revealed that be 
died of head and neck inju- 
ries. The body was taken to 
M assac h usetts yesterday for 
burial. 

His brother, Joseph Kenne- 
dy IL said: "Michael’s death 
is a terrible tragedy for his 
three children, his wife, 
Vicki, and his entire family. 
We will miss him dearly.” 

His uncle, Senator Edward 
Kennedy, the family patri- 
arch, said he was "heartbro- 
ken”. “We loved him and we 
will miss him very much." 

This Is the latest in a string 
of untimely deaths to visit the 
once apparently golden fam- 


ily, and Michael is the second 
of the II children bora to 
Bobby and his wife Ethel to 
die in unexpected circum- 
stances. His older brother 
David died in Florida in 1984 
of a drag overdose, aged 29. 

Their father was assassi- 
nated in 1968 and their unde. 
President John F. Kennedy, 
was assassinated in 1963. An- 
other uncle, Joseph P. Kenne- 
dy Jnr, died in a plane crash 
during the second world war, 
and an aunt, Kathleen Kenne- 
dy. also died in a plane crash. 

Armed with the famous 
Kennedy smile and charm. 
Michael was once regarded as 
the rising star among the , 
younger more boisterous 1 
Kennedys — with whom, he \ 
once joked, it was easier to ; 
arrange an Alcoholics Anony- 
mous meeting than a football i 
team. i 

But like his Unde Ted — j 
whose own hopes of high 
office were dashed by a 
dr unke n Cflr anridant at Cha p , 
paquiddick — Michael's hopes 
of entering politics seriously 
were ruined when his affair 
with his children's ba- 

bysitter became public. 

His wife Victoria came 
borne one afternoon in 1995 
and found him and the sitter, 
the daughter of their dose 
friends Paul and June Verro- 
chi, in bed together. Though 
she agreed to keep the affair a 
secret provided it ended, the 
relationship continued, even- 
tually becoming public last 
April 

When it became dear that 
the affair began when the girl 
was just 14, the police threat- 
ened to charge Kennedy with 
statutory rape. But the girl, 
now a Boston University stu- 
dent. refused to cooperate 
and the threat was eventually 
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hHchael Kennedy, right, with his wife Vicky, cousin Robert Kennedy Jhr and his wife Mary 
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dropped. The affair finally 
came to an end when her 
parents — wealthy donors to 
the Democratic Party — 
found out and forbade her to 
see him again. 

The incident had a ripple ef- 
fect across family waters. 
Kennedy's wife — whose 
father, the sportcaster Frank 
Gilford, was also exposed as 
an adulterer — left him , and 
his brother Joseph, widely ex- 
pected to announce his candi- 
dacy as governor for Massa- 
chusetts, pulled out, saying 
that media interest in the 
sean dal would under mine his 
cam p aign. 

Michael’s death may now 
free -Joseph Kennedy n to 
reconsider running for higher 
office. 

Just as the scandal seemed 
to be dying down, it was 
revived in September by Mi- 


chael's cousin John F. Kenne- 
dy Jnr, editor of George mag- 
azine, who lambasted both 
Michael and their cousin Wil- 
liam Kennedy Smith — 
accused of rape 1991 — as 
“poster-boys for bad 
behaviour”. 

As the split in the once-tight 
family became apparent, 
Michael retaliated by accusing 
John of using his misfortune 
to promote his publication. 

“Ask not what I can do for 
my cousin but what I can do 
for his magazine," he snapped. 

But in a statement after the 
statutory rape investigation 

w as drcmoe d^there were signs 
thaFMlchael was an xious to 
make amends. 

“I deeply apologise for the 
pain I have caused,” be said. 
‘T Intend to do all I can to 
make up for the mistakes and 
to obtain the help I need” 
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Labour gives grassroots a voice 


Forums hand policy-making 
power to ordinary members 


Ewan MacAakm, Chief 
Political Correspondent 

T HE Labour leadership is 
to hand policy-making 
power to ordinary card- 
carrying members of the 
party in an attempt to 
broaden participation of the 
grassroots as part of the next 
stage of internal reforms. 

Forty- five policy forums are 
to be srt up in which mem- 
bers will be invited to express 
their views on every aspect of 
policy. Gram social issues to 

local government. 

The party leadership hopes 
this “one member, one voice” 
initiative will counter accusa- 
tions that Labour is becoming 
over-centralised, with Mill- 

bank Tower calling all the 
shots and ordinary members 
being left disillusioned and 
with little influence. 


The reforms have been 
recommended by the 
“healthy party task force” 
which was set up by Labour's 
ruling national executive and 
is headed by Ian McCartney, 
the trade and Industry minis- 
ter. Tony Blair has given his 
blessing to the changes. 

The first of the policy 
forums, in which all members 
ran participate, either 
through attendance or writ- 
ten submissions, will be set 
up by the end of the month. 
Members will discuss any- 
thing from inward invest- 
ment, tourism and crime poli- 
cies to the performance of 
their local council- A further 
44 policy forums will fallow 
throughout the UK. The 
results will eventually work 
through to the annual party 
conference. 

A Labour source loyal to 
the leadership said: “By 2000 


we will have In practice not 
Just one member, one vote, 
but one member, one voice.” 

But a Labour leftwinger op- 
posed to Mr Blair dismissed 
the changes as cosmetic and 
claimed they would fall to 
address the problem of disil- 
lusionment sweeping the 
party. 

Labour claims membership 
ha« increased substantially 
over the past few years to 
405,000 but party sources in- 
sist the true picture is that ] 
many members have left over 
the past few months and that 
the party inflated member i 
ship figures by including 
many people who merely sent 
donations in the run-up to the 
May 1 election. 

The party has undergone 
fundamental changes tpi s de- 
cade, from the Introduction of 
"one member, one vote” for 
the election of the leadership 
and approval of the manifesto 
through to a tightening of dis- 
cipline and greater control by 
headquarters over the annual 
conference. 


The policy forums to some 
extent are a quid pro quo for 
the loss of influence among 
the grassroots at the party 
conference. 

Although members will be 
able to discuss policy, it 
remains to be seen how much 
attention the leadership will 
pay. 

As well as the policy 
forums, the healthy party 
task force has recommended 
that the key seats strategy, in 
which Intensive work was put 
into marginal constituencies, 
should be extended to heart- 
land seats. 

The setting up of the task 
force followed a conference 1 
debate on internal reform. 

Mr McCartney, who has 1 
campaigned for party reform , 
but who Is a traditionalist 
dose to the Deputy Prime 
Minister, John Prescott, went 
round the country talking to 
party officials and members. 
Twelve pilot schemes tested 
the policy forum idea. Ac- 
cording to Labour, 3,000 mem- 
bers participated. 
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Ewen MacAskill profiles the two Labour MEPs facing expulsion after switching to the Green bloc I Funding 


Rebels seeking martyrdom 


Ken 

Coates: 

‘flawed 
genius of 
post-war 
Labour’ 




K EN Coates (right). 

one of Tony 
Blair's trouble- 
some Euro-MPs 
facing expulsion 
from the Labour Party, 
claimed yesterday he was not 
Jumping, he was being' 
pushed, 

“If 1 am found floating 
down the River Derwent, it is 
not because I jumped of my 
own free will," be said. 

Labour MPs at Westminster I 
who know him disagree. They 
believe he has brought his 
troubles upon himself and 
they are puzzled as to why. 
One, pointing to the long list 
of publications from Mr 
Coates, from The Crisis In 
British Socialism in 1971 
through to will Unemploy- 
ment Break Europe? in 1996, 
said: “He is the flawed genius 
of the post-war Labour move- 
ment. Why he has got himself 
locked into this trajectory t 


Hugh 

Kem 

the 
thistle 
in Biair’s 
foot 



remains 
key issue 
for arts 


DanGlaSsterfindscuItu^ 

losing patience with UrtHKirtreiiitews 


A fter a stormy 1997, 
uncertainty reigns 
in the aits commu- 
nity. With the lead- 
ers of many national 
arts institutions battered by 
cuts and threats to their fund- 
ing. hopes raised by the elec- 
tion of a Labour government 
have given way to suspicions 
that short-term political con- 
siderations are paramount 
A survey of leading figures 
In the arts shows that funding 
is still the key issue. For 
many, it Is time for Labour to 
make good on pledges made 
while In opposition. There is 
also Impatience over the un- 
ending spending review. 

“The most Important issue 
feeing the arts In the next 
year Is that Labour gets to the 
end of its review of every- 
thing in the world and actu- 
ally delivers the policies it 
said it believed is In Its cul- 
tural manifesto," said Jenni- 
fer Edwards of the National 
Campaign fbr the Arts. 

Delays in announcing fund- 
ing levels in December fuelled 
the impatience. The an- 
nouncement of those levels — 
strictly in line with the plans 
of the previous administra- 
tion — confirmed the suspi- 
cions of many in the arts 
community. 

All agree on the need to get 
to grips with the perpetual 
funding crisis. Fbr David Bar- 
rie of the National Arts Col- 
lections Fund, this means get 
ting the arts on to the serious 
political agenda. Although 
many welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Chris Smith as cul- 
ture secretary, some were dis- 
appointed that the job did not | 
go to a political heavy hitter. 

The writer and broadcaster i 
Melvyn Bragg said: "We've 
gone an sheeping sheep and 
wolfing wolf; but sadly the 
money question has to be 


fall to understand. Some- 
where there is a lot of circuit- 
ry that has flipped." 

Mr Coates, 67, Euro-MF for 
Nottin ghams hire North and 

Chesterfield, does not share 
that analysis. For him, his 
rebellion is simple: he repre- 
sents a distressed part of the 
country and he no longer be- 
lieves the Labour leadership 
represents the working class. 
“I have always opposed pov- 
erty and misery and oppres- 







I slon and Labour used to do 
the same." A former miner 
who became a professor, he 
was educated at Worthing 
high school and Nottingham 
university. He is married 
with five children. 

‘T am from the Labour 
movement 1 am a creature of 
the coalfields. The only 
reason I have not jacked this 
In and learned horticulture is 
the distress in my area. You 
cannot walk away from 


H UGH Kerr (left), like 
many other Scots, was 
yesterday stfll savour- 
ing the party he had been at 
to mark the new year. He en- 
joyed the fiddle playing of 
Shetlander Aiy Bain and the 
company of Scottish leftwing 
playwright John McGrath. 

Within hours of that party 
he had a hangover, a political 
one. Labour wants him out 
and he will have to go. 

Mr Kerr was unrepentant. 
He did not intend bo resign 
and was braced fbr disciplin- 
ary action: “The only way to 
leave the Labour Party is to 
be expelled." 

The leadership will not 
miss him. He has been the 
jagged thistle in Mr Blair’s 
foot He was alleged to have 
heckled Mr Blair at a party 


human disaster on that 
scale.” He is looking fbr mar- 
tyrdom. The Labour leader- 
ship wants to avoid that but it 
wants him out. 

His future now is either res- 
ignation or expulsion from 
the party. He will then sit as 
an Independent Labour mem- 
ber with the Green block 
until the next European elec- 
tions in 1999. 

Labour officials were dis- 
paraging about him yester- 


oonference. He fought for the 
retention of Clause Four in 
the party's constitution. 

He referred In an article 
with Ken Coates in the Ob- 
server last weekend to “Tony 
Blair's policies over single 
mothers, the dfpahled and 
other areas where New 
Labour is in riteringnlghahle 
from Old Tories". 

Nor was he in any mood for 
reconciliation yesterday as he 
recalled that for two years be- 
! fore the general election the 
Labour left bad more or less 
retained silence — but fbr 
what? Eight months Into gov- 
ernment Mr Blair was "even 
worse than expected" across a 
whole range of policies. It was 
time for the Labour left to 
“wake up before it is too late 
and boot this bastard out”. 
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day, claiming his principled 
stand was just posturing and 
that his political motivation 
was much more down to earth 
— that he had no elianra of 
being reselected to stand fbr 
the seat next May. 

He was heavily involved in 
the 1970s in the Institute of 
Workers’ Control, a charity to 
help workforces take conxroL 
Most ventures failed, such as 
the workers attempt to run 
the Scottish Daffy Express, 


leaving resentment among 
those who had contributed to 
the funding. 

It is not the first time he 
has fallen out with the 
Labour leadership. 

In 1965, he was thrown out 
of the party for opposition to 
Harold Wilson’s support for 
US involvement In Vietnam 
but was re-admitted in 1969. 

He will not be allowed back 
a second time 

PHOTOGRAPH: ROGER HUTCHINGS 


Mr Kerr, aged 53, Euro-MP 
for Essex West and Hertford- 
shire East, described himself 
as a “European, a moderniser 
in the real sense and a social- 
ist". A former motorcycle me- 
chanic, he went to Newbattle 
Abbey adnlt college, then 
studied social work at the 
London School of Economics 
and sociology at Essex uni- 
versity. becoming a lecturer. 
He is married and has a son. 

From 1970 to 1974 he be- 
longed to the International 
Socialists, the predecessors of 
the Socialist Workers’ Party. 
He joined the Labour Party 
and became an MEPin 1994. 

The leadership's determina- 
tion to get rid cfhim strength- 
ened this week when he 
shared a platform in Glasgow 
with Tommy Sheridan, a Mil- 


itant Labour councillor, 
under the banner of the Scot- 
tish Socialist Alliance, which 

pwiwries the Scottish Commu- 
nist party and anti-motorway 
campaigners. 

His career with Labour all 
but over, Mr Kerr intends to 
carry on at the European Par- 
liament as Independent 
Labour, and is likely to fight 
the next election as a Scottish 
Socialist Alliance candidate. 

IBs changes appear slight. 
But he recalled how the 
Greens In 1989 surprised com- 
mentators with a strong Euro- 
election per form anc e . 

■ Maybe the Scottish Socialist 
Affiance will bmefit from any 
hflritiagh against Labour and, 
under a proportional represen- 
tation system, gain a seat or 
two. But, more likely, not , 


resolved In 1998. If we don't 
we're going to go cm disap- 
pointing a tot of talented 
people. A lot of them are pack- 
ingupi" 

Many echo the funding 
plea, calling for the arts to be 
considered not as a luxury for 
the elite but as vital to the 
health of society. *T hope the 
Government will begin to ap- 
preciate that the arts have an 
essential role to play in the 
education of the country," 
said Adrian Noble, artistic di- 
rector or the Royal Shake- 
speare Company. 

Stephen Da Wry. artistic co- 
director of the Royal Court 
Theatre In London, said: “Let 
us think the unthinkable in 
1998: let us think positive. Let 
us have a government that be- 
lieves in the creative society 
we all so desperately want to 
be a part of." 

The National Lottery Is 
both acclaimed for the trans- 
formation it has made to the 
funding of capital projects 
and blamed for the loss of 
other funding. Charles Sau- 
marez Smith, director of the 
National Portrait Gallery- 
calls for reform. "Many arts 
institutions are caught in the 
trap of a commitment to an 
ambitious new project while 
finding it difficult If not im- 
possible to maintain their ex- 
isting public programme. 

"Regrettably, the principle 

of additionality In the alloca- 
tion of lottery funding is al- 
most certainly unsustainable. 
This should be recognised in 
a way which is planned, 
rather than Just ad hoc.” 

Perhaps what is needed is a 
miracle. David Barrie will 
settle for something slightly 
less cosmic: “My wish is that 
[the Chancellor) Gordon 
Brown will have a revelatory 
experience in front of a 
Tintoretto.'' 


Timetable of dissent 


What they want 
for this year 


Novembw/DecembeK 

Labour MEPs Ken Coates and 
Hugh Karr, both tong-term irri- 
tants to Tony Blair, oppose lone 
parent cuts. 

Early December: The two pro- 
test about proposed changes to 
selection erf candidates for Euro- 
electlons which wDI give power 
to central leadership. 

December 27s Mr Coates 
writes to Pauline Green, presi- 
dent of the European Socialists, 
indicating that the Green group 
in European Parliament has of- 
fered them honorary 
membership. 


I December 28: Writing on the 
wall as Mr Coates and Mr Kerr 
write Jofnt piece for Observer 
equating New Labour with Old 
I Tories. 

Dece mb e r 31; Mr Kerr shares 
platform at news conference 
with MHitant Labour councillor, 
Tommy Sheridan, in Glasgow. 

January 1: News that Mr 
Coates and Mr Karr to joto Green 
group breaks. Dlsdpfinary 
action against them by Labour 
Party begins. Mr Coates’s con- 
stituency party writes to him tell- 
ing him it regards him as having 
expelled himself. 


Security search 
justa lottery 


“Access. By which I mean 
more than simply getting 
more (and different) people in 
to experience the arts at first 
hand. Real access is also 
about having the self-confi- 
dence to take arts activity out 
to the people, rather than al- 
ways expecting the people to 
go to the activity” 

Chris Smith, Culture, 

Media and Sport Secretary 

"The Government has rightly 
placed education as its top pri- 
ority. I hope in 1998 it will 
begin to appreciate that the 
arts have an essential role to 
play in the education of the 
country and should be 
respected and supported 
accordingly” 

Adrian Noble, artistic 
director. Royal Shakespeare 
Company 


choices needed to back qual- 
ity work; or will we be indeci- 
sive, dishonest and betray 
both talent and audiences?" 
Trevor Phillips, chairman, 
London Arts Board. 

“I believe 1998 will be a mar- 
vellous year for the British 
Dim industry. A whole new 
indigenous Industry is taking 
shape. What is still needed, 
though, is better distribution 
and exhibition of UK films 
Jeremy Thomas, outgoing 
chairman, British Film 
Institute. 


John Ezard 

dPfc TAFF of a nationwide 
^^fcgroup of toy stores dis- 
wiiPcovered yesterday 
that their employers had 
arranged a version of the 
National Lottery for them 
every day of the week. 

But the game has such a 
menacing edge that some of 
them have christened it the 
"national lootery”. The 
principle behind it is a varl- 
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ation an the bi-weekly Cam- 
elot draw. 

Under the rules, every 
employee picks coloured 
balls from a bag at the end 
of the day. Where the fan 
stops is with the colour- 
coding of the balls. 

A green ball entitles you 
to go home without a ran- 
dom body search. A yellow 
means the company has 
“the option” of checking j 
your bag. The jackpot — a j 
red ball — may herald a ; 
root-and-branch search of 
your bag. locker and car. 
Nobody gets any prizes. 

The searches were Intro- 
duced at the seven Hobby 
Craft toy and model super- 
< stores. Internal memos said 
they would be carried out 
by security staff or manage- 
ment 

One of the memos, circu- 
lated by a manager at the 
company’s store at Patch- 
way, Bristol, began by 
stressing that there - was 
“no problem in store”. 

But it went on: “As I do 
not wish to embarrass any 
member of staff by singling 
them out I decided that we 
should work the following 
system. We will have a bag 
with coloured balls . . . 

“It is a company request 
that we carry out searches. 

I ho pe that I can rely on 
your co-operation to make 
this as painless for every- 
one as possible.” 

A Bristol staff member 
said: “it's an invasion of 
Privacy. X know a lot of 
people are not happy about 
it but there’s nothing we 
can do.” 


the arts is quite simply getting 
them on to the serious political 
agenda. My Christmas wish is 
that Gordon Brown will have a 
revelatory experience to front 
ofa Tintoretto” 

David Barrie, director. 

National Arts Collections 

Fund 




*'1998 should be the year when 
all involved In running the 
arts are able to deliver what 
the public deserves: the best 
art available to the widest au- 
dience. r want to be able to 
concentrate more on our pro- 
ductions in the knowledge 
we Work wlfliln a w rariH ftnaw. 

rial framework” 

Mary Allen, chief executive 
Royal Opera House, 


“The most Important Issue 
feeing the arts is the need for 
a more satisfactory relation- 
ship between central and local 
government and lottery Add- 
ing. The lottery . . . has been 
used by the Treasury to 
squeeze revenue funding" 
Charles Saqmarez Smith, 
director. National Portrait 
Gallery. 

“Will we make the tough 


“In one word: funding. We are 
bleeding to death, and the per- 
ception because of tba lottery 
is quite different” 

Thelma Holt, producer and 
chair of Arts Council drama 
panel 

“We need to encourage the 
public to be more sympathetic 
to the simple feet that the arts 
require a decent level of 
na t ion al funding, along with 
education and health. They 
are not optional extras" 
Nicholas Snowman, chief 
executive. South Bank 
Centre 

“With a Labour government 
unwilling to respond to the 
crisis and an Arts Council un- 
able to act strategically, we 
need cultural leadership 
which can solve the paradox 
of lottery abundance coexist- 
ing with revenue malnutri- 
tion. This is crucial if the bar- 
barians at the door (aka 
Gerald Kauflnan) are to be 
stopped In their attempts to 
create a climate of fear and 
loathing" 

j Stephen Dal dry, artistic co- 
director. Royal Court 

“The way we distribute pub- 
lic money for the arts needs a 
radical overhaul. The Arts 
Council is arthritic, anti- 
quated and needs to be read- 
dressed coldly, calmly and 
with affection" 

Melvyn Bragg, writer and 
broadcaster 
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Second mother urged to come 
forward after baby found in alley 


BRITAIN 5 


Sarah Han 


P OLICE were search- 
ing last night for a 
mother who aban- 
doned her newborn 
son on New Year’s Eve. 

The child, now four days 
old. was left on a concrete 
pavement leading to garages 
m Leyton, east London. 

He was found in the alley- 
way off Essex: Road shortly 
afterwards, at 7pm, by a man 
on his way to buy a lottery 
ticket who heard him crying. 

The baby, dubbed Robert 
Alan after the ambulance 
men who picked him up, is 
the second to have been aban- 


doned over the festive period. 

Two days before Christmas, 
a two-month-old boy nick- 
named Noel was left at coun- 
cil offices in Plymouth by a 
young woman who she 
was unable to cope. 

She is now being cared for 
by social services while her 
child remains with foster 
parents. 

The baby abandoned In 
London was dressed in a pain 
green sleep-suit and pat- 
terned shawl and still had a 
plastic umbilical clip at- 
tached to him, which police 
said indicated that he had 
been tended by a midwife or 
at a hospital. 

He was taken to Whipps 


Cross hospital, east London, 
where be was found to be 
healthy. “He had probably 
only been out in the cold for 
about half an hour,” said Iain 
Macintosh, a doctor at the 
hospital. “He is of good 
weight [71b lloz], has no ab- 
normalities and seems to be 
well cared for.' 1 

Last night police urged his 
mother to come forward. 
“Our prime concern is her 
care and welfare. She may 
need medical attention, and 
she will be dealt with with the 
utmost consideration,” said 
Detective Inspector Phil 
Jones of Leyton CD). 

Mr Jones said the woman, 
who may be in a distressed 


state, should not fear prosecu- 
tion. “We wffl be liaising with 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice after we have assessed 
the situation, hut that is not 
our prime concern at this 

stagp 

“Our aim is to reunite her 
with her cMld.” 

Mr Jones said checks with 
all hospitals in the area had 
foiled to trace the mother. 
The clip used to tie the umbil- 
ical cord was of a type only 
available to medical staff! 

“It may be that a midwife, 
doctor or nurse, a relative or 
a friend recognises this baby. 
Or It could he someone who 
was in the Essex Road area at 
7pm who comes forward.” 


Dr Macintosh said the 
rfiiid, who is of mixed race 
with a flan head of black hair, 
had been well cared for. 

“It is vital that the mother 
comes forward,” he added. “I 
am worried about her mental 
state.” 

When found, women who 
have abandoned their chil- 
dren are given counselling be- 
fore the infan ts are returned 
to them pnri “for long as Is 
deemed n ec essary”, accord- 
ing to a Department of Health 
spokeswoman. 

Mr Janes added: “This is a 
beautiful baby hoy who needs 

his mum Let US makfl this a 

happy new year for both erf 1 1 
them.” 


‘It’s difficult 
to generalise, 
but a feeling 
of inadequacy 
is the main 
reason for 
women to 
abandon 
their children’ 


Sarah Hall on how 

the pressures build 



The sleep-suit Robert Alan 
was wearing when found on 
New Year's Eve 


I T is an act many can barely 
comprehend. But, for 65 


women last year, abandoning 
a baby seemed, however 
briefly, to make sense. 

For these mothers — 52 of 
whom were traced by police 
but the rest never found — 
feelings of inadequacy, and 
fear of being unable to cope, 
are frequently to blame. 

Post-natal depression, and a 
belief that giving the child up 
is in Its own interest are also 
factors, according to din teal 


psychologist Kathleen Cox. 

“It's difficult to generalise 
about wby women abandon 
children, but a feeling of inad- 
equacy is the main one,” she 
said. The problem is com- 
pounded during the festive 
season. 

"Christmas is the feast of 
the perfect family and people 
look at their fomllies and rec- 
ognise this isn't the case." 

Last year, two newborn 
babies were left over Christ- 
mas, a pattern mirrored by 
the two babies “Noel" and 
“Robert” abandoned most 
recently. 

Post-natal depression and a 
feeling of being discarded 
may account for the behav- 
iour of Noel’s mother, said Ms 
Cox. 

But Robert was too young 
for post-natal depression — 
which normally begins after 
four days — to have affected 
his mother. 

“At two days, the mother 
bos barely bad time away 
from the hospital and the 
chance to find she couldn't 
coper Ms Cox sakL 

Women sometimes view 
abandoning their babies as an 
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Lavatorial waves dampen spirits 
at troubled army base’s radio HQ 


IVUtrtta Wafnwri gtit 


T HE "Aids smear” row at 
Britain's biggest army 
base has given way to the 
worldwide broadcasting of 
lavatory flushing on a new 
forces radio service. 

Carols and new year mes- 
sages have lately been ac- 
companied by the sounds of 
rushing water and a gur- 
gling cistern picked up by 
sensitive microphones. 
Complaints that Silent 

Night was anything but 
have fed to a lavatory ban 
on staff at Forces FM, based 
In the converted bedroom 
of an army semi at Catter- 
lek camp. North Yorkshire. 
The mini-studio, transmit- 
ting to all bases overseas, 
was launched only last 
month — on the day the Aids 
storm broke over Cattcrick. 

A grand reception and 
visit by cast members of the 
TV series Soldier. Soldier 
were Ignored as the media 


hunted for "at least two” 
women branded by top 
brass In a confidential 
order as HIV-positive and a 
threat to troops- Northern 
Command Is now facing 
legal action from one local 
woman whose negative HIV 
test result was turned into 
a poster by supporters who 
stuck it around the base. 

The dramas were not ex- 
tensively covered by Forces 
FM — or if they were, de- 
tails were obscured by the 
flushing. Station manager 
and former Radio 1 DJ 
Mark Page said the lava- 
tory had been replaced 
once since the launch, but 
was still no quieter. 

"There’s no alternative to 
enforcing a ban on its use 
during broadcasts.’* he 
said, before spinning more 
records and carols. 

Requests for records 
which might benefit from 
flushes have started to 
come in from listeners, in 
case the ban Is lifted. 
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alternative to abortion, she 
added. “This mother may 
have believed she couldn’t 
cope with a baby, even before 
it was bom, but possibly her 
beliefs wouldn’t allow her to 
have an abortion.” 

External pressures, such as 
being estranged from a part- 
ner or farnfly , may also cause 
women to choose this drastic 
option. 

Fear that parents may not 


understand is another factor. 
Young women may some- 
times abandon babies after 
refusing to acknowledge they 
were ever pregnant in the 
first placa 

The Home Office — which 
hoc seen the number of aban- 
doned babies treble in the last 
decade, and rise sharply from 
46 In 19% — has no figures for 
the number who return to 
live with the mothers. The 


success of any reunion cannot 
be prejudged, Ms Cox said. 

But any mother would need 
professional help to assess 
why she had behaved in this 
manner, and to appreciate 
that necessary support sys- 
tems existed. 

“There needs to be an as- 
sessment to unearth what led 
her to do this, because she 
won't be feeling very good 
about herself," she said. 



‘Robert Alan’, named after the ambulance men who took him to Whipps Cross hospital, 
east London, being cared for in a ward yesterday photograph: Fiona hamson 
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Tanker 
hits 
rocks 
in gale 


The Guardian Friday January 2 1988 


Geoffrey Gibbs 
and Lucy Patton 


C OASTGUARDS were co- 
ordinating a rescue and 
anti-pollution operation 
last night after a Pa namani - 
an-registered oil tanker with 
a crew of 29 ran aground in a 
gale off the south Devon 
coast. 

The 22,000-tonne Santa 
Anna was reported to be 
holed in three places after 
dragging her anchor and 
grounding on Thatcher Rock 
near Torquay. 

Although the tanker was in 
ballast with only clean water 
in the cargo holds, marine ex- 
perts were concerned about 
pollution from the 250 tonnes 
of fuel oQ on board. Engineers 
were pumping the fuel into 
tanks away hum the outer 
skin of the vessel 
The high winds brought 

chaos on roads across the 
West Country, bringing down 
trees and power lines and 
leaving about 5,000 people 
without electricity. Motoring 
organisations described con- 
ditions as hazardous with de- 
bris and surface water on 
many minor roads and heavy 
flooding on the A30 trunk 
road at Honiton. 

The Severn crossing link- 
ing England and Wales, and 
the QE2 bridge at Dartford. 
Kent, wen dosed. 

A Met Office spoksman said 
last night that the wet and 
windy weather was set to con- 
tinue over the weekend, with 
the North and West foring the 
worst 



Britain ‘is 
spying’ 
on EU 

partners 


Mldiael WMta 
Political editor 


The 22,000-tonne Santa Anna, a Panamanian-registered oil tanker, held fast on rocks off the south Devon coast 



biggest ever 




B RITAIN'S overseas 
intelligence service. 
MIS. spies on Euro- 
pean Union allies as 
a means of Improving White- 
hall’s negotiating position in 
Brussels, a television docu- 
mentary will suggest on 
Sunday. 

The clearest confirmation 
from authoritative sources of 
a long-held suspicion comes 
in BBC 2*s How To Be Foreign 
Secretary, in which succes- 
sive holders of the office are 
interviewed about Ihe post- 
imperial challenges of the job. 

In the most significant ex- 
change about whether or not 
M16 deploys its espionage 
resources across the Channel, 
reporter Michael Cockerell 
asks the former Labour for- 
eign secretary. David Owen, 
directly if such things hap- 
pen. “A biL I actually had a 
difference of opinion on this. 
These are our friends and al- 
lies. You have to make a dis- 
tinction. they arc no longer 
opponents and l think you 
have to be very careful about 
having intelligence within 
the framework of the Euro- 
pean Union." Lord Owen 
went on to be a EU Bosnia 
negotiator in the 1990s. 

Asked if be meant that M16 
should not conduct such oper- 
PHoroGiwPM- paul slate h atlons. Lord Owen replies: 
"Yes, I did. It's a different 
relationship. I am not neces- 
sarily saying you turn a deaf 
ear. but there are different 
techniques, different things 
you do." 

When more recent foreign 
secretaries. Including 
Labour’s latest incumbent. 

S Robin Cook, arc asked the 
same question, they dam up. 

"I don’t want to go into 
that," says Lard Hurd. Mr 
Cook says: “No, 1 am sorry I 
cannot talk about that ... be- 
cause Its secret information.” 
But a former ambassador. Sir 
David Renwick. now Lord 
Renwick. hints that the prac- 
tice still goes on and that the 
French at least almost cer- 
tainly do the same to us. , 

The programme reviews Mr 
Cook’s efforts to open up the 
gilded hut stuffy corridors of 
the Foreign Office to people 
from all backgrounds and to 
put into practice Labour’s 
proclaimed ethical foreign 
policy. 


It reveals that a letter on 
the subject was almost sent 
out with the word "boUocKs” 
inserted in the nikfdle by on 
unidentified civil servant. Mr 
Cook hlmselT spotted it at tbe 
lost minute. 

The Foreign Secretary’s 
problems during the Queen's 
tour of India and Pakistan 
allowed his predecessor. Sir 
Malcolm RUkiml. to get In a 
dig about off- the- record 
remarks on Kashmir which 
caused a row. 

“I believe that Robin will 
now realise that what you say 
In private in diplomacy is 
sometimes as important as 
what you say in public.” 

Most foreign secretaries 
complain about the constant 
travelling and the difficulties 
of staying awake. They are 
also critical of EU procedures. 

Some say that lunch is the 
most effective forum for nego- 
tiation in Brussels but Lord 
Howe. Margaret Thatcher's 
long-suffering foreign secre- 
tary from Isas to 1SW9. ex- 
plains that in Europe “diplo- 
macy is Inseparable from 
gastronomy” and that some 
EU statesmen believe that "If 
you are not eating at the some 
time you are not sincere". 

Lord Hurd complains that 
British foreign secretaries 
arc regarded as weak and 
compromising figures, eager 
to sell out British interests, 
when at home. 

But as soon as they arrive 
in Brussels they are seen as 
“better briefed, devious and 
ruthless in Hie pursuit of Brit- 
ish interests". 
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Lord Owen: ‘care needed 
about EU intelligence work’ 
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Police question man over 
headless body of teenager 
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P OLICE investigating the 
death of a teenager whose 
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■ death of a teenager whose 
headless corpse was found in 
a bin behind a hotel in Black- 
pool continued yesterday to 
question a man arrested in 
Greater Manchester. 

Detective Superintendent 
Paul Buschini, of Lancashire 
police, said the man, 29, from 
Salford, would be asked about 
tbe death and other matters. 
“But as far as I am concerned 
the inquiry to trace the per- 
son responsible for disposing 
of this body is still continu- 
ing.” House to house inqurles 
would continue in Blackpool. 

The body at Christopher 
Hartley, 17, was found on 
Tuesday afternoon in a sports 
bag. His head has not been 


found and a post mortem 
foiled to reveal how he died. 

Mr Buschini said it was 
vital to trace the head to es- 
tablish the cause of death and 
a possible motive. “Some 
tests were carried out yester- 
day and others will be made 
today." 

Hartley, from Burnley, Lan- 
cashire, moved to Blackpool 
eight months ago to look for 
work. 

Police have traced several 
people who employed him 
and hope to speak to some of 
his friends and associates to 
discover his last movements. 

They have still not spoken 
to a girlfriend he was believed 
to have had in Blackpool. 

Mr Buschini said he had 
found no evidence to suggest 
that Hartley had been in- 
volved with drugs. 
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WjoI worths has learned of a potential weakness 
in its set of three Hand Blown Wine Glasses (in Hue 
or green) which under certain circumstances causes 
a fault in the glass. 

In the interests of customer safety and as a 
precautionary measure, the glasses have been 
withdrawn from sale in all Woohvonhs stores. 

Any customer who has purchased this product 
since November 1997 should return them to their 
nearest store, where a full refund will be given. A 
receipt is not necessary. 
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Alarm over computer chaos and recession danger 




Blair leads action 
on millennium bug 
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Ewan UacAskSl, Chief 
Political Corraspondmnt 
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BBC Radio 4’s Daily Service goes out live, but with a 90-minute rehearsal, above, beforehand at Emm a nu el Church, Manchester photograph: don ucpwee 


T ONY Blair is to head a 
Downing Street task 
force to try to awaken 
British business to 
the dangers of the “millen- 
ninxn bug'*, the problem 
posed by computers unable to 
cope with change to 2000. 

He is alarmed by reports 
that over 50 per cent of com- 
panies have not yet acted to 
prevent computer break- 
downs and that the ensuing 
Oharas could trip a recession. 

Downing Street yesterday 
described the response of 
busi ness, in particular sm al l 
pm! med ium-sized ones, as in- 
adequate. “The millennium 
bug will drive companies 
crazy in 2000 .” 

Ministers have been strug- 
gling with the problem for 
months. David Clark, the pub- 
lic services minister, has en- 
sured that an government de- 
partments have tested their 
computers. Margaret Beckett, 
the Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, has been pressing the 
private sector to do likewise. 
But no one knows for sure 


what will happen on January 
1. 2000. Some estimates have 
put the cost of solving the 
problem at £400 billion 
worldwide. 

It has been caused by pro- 
grammers putting in only two 
digits for the year — 1998 will 
show only as 98 in many com- 
puters. This was partly out of 
an assumption that their pro- 1 
grams would not last beyond 


The millennium 
bug will drive 
companies crazy 
in 2000’ 


the end of the century and 
partly to cut corners. 

With only two digits, 2000 
will come up as 00 ami the 
fear is that some computers 
will simply dose themselves 
down, deleting all files. 

Downing Street hopes the 
involvement of the Prime 
Minister will raise the promi- 
nence of the issue and “pro- 
vide a wake-up call” for Brit- 
ish and European Union 


businesses. He will use the 
EU presidency, which Britain 
assumed for sis months yes- 
terday, to raise the issue at 
meetings in Brussels and at 
the Group of Eight meeting of 
leading industrialised 
countries, which Britain will 
also chair. 

The Downing Street spokes- 
man said It would be too late 
to address the problem in 1999 
and companies had to begin 
testing their computers this 
year. 

It was relatively simple and 
would not cost much. 

Alarm in the Government 
was increased by a consul- 
tant's report showing only 50 
per cent of companies were 
aware of the problem. This 
was reinforced by a warning 
from an economist to a US 
senate hearing that there was 
a 40 per cent chance that the 
computer chaos could lead to 
a recession comparable to the 
one that followed the 1970s oil 
crisis. 

"Lots of big businesses are 
taking action but lots of 
smaller ones are not and that 
could have a knock-on effect,” 
the Downing Street spokes- 
man said. 


BBC celebrates 
70 years of daily 
service on radio 







David Ward reveals 
how morning ‘God 
slot’ inspires rts 
500,000 listeners 


E VERY day when he Is 
on the road, a sales- 
man in his thirties 
stops in a convenient layby 
just before 10 am and tunes 
in to BBC Radio 4 on long 
wave. 

He composes himself dur- 
ing the news summary and 
then listens to the Daily 
Service, 13 minutes of 
hymns, bible readings and 
prayers broadcast from a 
church in the Manchester 
suburb of Didsbury. 

Today is the service’s 
70th birthday — making 11 
the longest running daily 
radio programme in the 
history of broadcasting 
(Choral Evensong, on Radio 
3 , has a year’s seniority, 
but is only once a week). 

This morning the sales- 
man will join 500,000 
others (including a woman 
listening on earphones in 
her office, and many old 
people living alone) for a 
special edition of the pro- 
gramme. led by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The salesman, like many 
regulars, writes to Ernest 
Rea, head oT BBC Religion, 
to offer thunks for the live 
broadcasts. "I don’t sup- 
pose that you can ever 
know how many people you 
reach,” said another lis- 
tener, ”but you reach the 
people that the Church and 
clergy do not. Keep up the 
good work.” 

This need Is recognised 
by producers and present- 
era. “There are people for 
whom the inside of a 
church is an alien place, 
said Mr Rea. “They can sit 
in their own room and get 
(he same experience.” 

The service is one of the 


last legacies of Lord Reith, 
the BBC’s first director gen- 
eral. who was impressed by 
a Miss K MCordeux from 
Watford writing to the 
Radio Times in 1926 to ask 
for a wireless service. “How 
many are there who listen in 
who long to hear something 
daily of God and His love?” 
she asked. 

Because of the General 
Strike, few copies of that 
edition of Radio Times 
were distributed. But with 
the intervention of Lord 
Reith the letter was repub- 
lished in 1927. 

The first broadcast went 
out on January 2, 1928, and 
was warmly welcomed. 
Having bad Its own studio 
In Broadcasting House in 
London, the programme ar- 
rived at Emmanuel Church 
In Manchester in 1993. 

Many of the programme’s 
singers are students at the 
Royal Northern College of 
Music. “You wouldn’t want 
to do thin if you were not a 
Christian,'’ said Miranda 
McDonnell, a soprano 
knocking back mulled wine 
after an Epiphany 

carol. “We perform a huge 
range of music, from Pale- 
strina to modern hymns 
and jazz arrangements." | 

Presenters must remem- 
ber they are not in a pulpit. 
“It's the intimacy which is 
vital.” said Stephen Ship- 
ley, one of the team of 30. “I 
talk to one person, someone 
almost certainly alone.” 

The programme’s future 
seems secure. James Boyle, 
Radio 4’s controller, ac- 
knowledges that it 
“touches the deepest tradi- 
tions of this country”. 

Mr Rea added: “As long 
as there Is a demand for it, 
it will survive.” 

What he would have loved 
for Christmas would have 
been a return to VHF. ^ 
don’t think It's going to hap- 
pen — but we have to be 
erateful that we are atm 

there In these secular days. 
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Reveller falls 
undertrain, and 
couple leaving 
pub hit by car 


Ruarkfti Nlcoll 


F OR MOST it was a 
celebration. For the 
emergency services it 
was business as usual, 
only more so. And for some. 
New Year's Eve was a 
tragedy. 

A minute into 1998. James 
O’Shea, a 19-year-old student, 
was run over by an express 
trail?, and lost both his legs. 

As the clock had struck 
midnight, he had apparently 
begun dancing around with a 
friend on the platform at Mil- 
ton Keynes station in Buck- 
inghamshire. Suddenly they 
both slipped and fell on the 
rails, hist as the Intercity 
from Birmingham to E us ton | 



Lisa Wood: died when hit by 
car on leaving pob at 1.20am 

pulled in. The friend made it 
off the lines, but could only 
watch as James lost one leg 
just below the waist The 
other was amputated later at 
Milton Keynes general hospi- 
tal. His parents were by his 
bedside last night 


An hour and 20 minutes 
later, Lisa Wesbroom. aged 
21. was leaving the Red Lion 
pub in Woodcote, Oxford- 
shire. with her fiance, Darren 
Stevens, aged 23. A Lancia 
Delta collided with another 
car. spun out of control, and 
hit the couple. 

In an scene police described 
as “carnage’'. Ms Wesbroom 
was killed. She had spent the 
night sipping orange Juice. 
Mr Stevens was dragged 
along the wall of the pub by 
the car and suffered heart in- 
juries. Yesterday he was 
reported to be stable in the 
Royal Berkshire hospital with 
head injuries. 

After the accident the 
driver surrendered hims elf 
and was arrested when found 
to be twice over the limit. 

On Merseyside, a 22-year- 
old man, as yet unnamed, was 
killed while crossing the 
street by a police dog van on 
its way to an alarm call in St 
Helens. He was given emer- 
gency aid by the van’s crew, 
but died later from head inju- 


ries. In a statement police 
said that the vehicle had its 
blue lights flashing and its 
sirens on. 

Mersey ambulance service 
reported its busiest-ever new 
year. The night shift dealt 
with 8S8 calls, including 120 
between lam and 2am — the 
most ever in an hour. The 
rails included 134 assaults, 80 
fails and 28 traffic accidents. 
However, Peter Han ton, head 
of emergency and paramedic 
services, said: "The numbers 
of 999 calls during the early 
hours were excessive and ob- 
viously many were drink- 
related — delays in response 
were the inevitable result 
This has been an exhausting 
and disappointing night for 
us all- ” 

In Yorkshire, Stuart Low 
was killed as he and friends 
walked home along the A19 
near Escrick. They watched 
In horror as he stepped off the 
grass verge and was hit by 
two taxis travelling in oppo- 
site directions. 

In Basildon. Essex. Tina 


Thorne was killed as she 
stepped out of her Toyota just 
after l am. The car that hit her 
is believed by police to be a 
dark new-styte Ford Escort it 
did not stop. 

In Brighton. East Sussex, 
police faced a mob when they 
tried to close down one of 
three illegal raves. They were 
pelted with bottles, and one 
reveller kicked a police dog 
and attacked its handler. “It's 
not exactly the nicest way to 
see the new year in,” said In- 
spector Neil Smith. 

A tragedy was averted 
when three men saved Chris- 
tine Winship. aged 45, from 
her burning house in Hartle- 
pool. Teesside. She had 
thrown a party, and police 
suspect a cigarette was left 
smouldering in a sofa when 
she went to bed. A neighbour. 
Ian Nicholson, aged 11, raised 
the alarm. 

Another celebration ended 
in tragedy when a man died 
and two others were injured 
in a house Ore in Woking. 
Surrey, at around 9am yester- 1 


Lakeland weather 
divined by duo’s 
daily trek to peak 


Peter Hetherlngton 

D OWN In the Lakeland 
valleys, the weather 
appeared mild and 
bright yesterday. But the 
forecast for higher np sig- 
nalled potential danger for 
new year fell walkers: 
showers, with ball, snow 
above 2,000ft, near- freezing 
temperatures — and fog at 
times. 

This winter season, 
though, visitors can be 
sure that the forecast Is 
more accurate than ever, 
thanks to a daily bulletin 


supplied by two weather as- , 
sessors — one of whom 
scales Helvellyn each day. 

En route to the 3,ii3ft 
summit of England’s thlrd- 
highest peak. Richard Fox 
and Graham Restarick 
gather data on the condi- 
tions, then feed it to the 
Lake District's Weatherline 
service which can be a life- 
line to mountaineers. 

Whatever the weather, 
they are contracted to 
climb Helvellyn seven days 
a week, at a rate of £5.52 an 
hour. “It would have to be 
very bad for them not to go 
up,” said Marion Green, of 



Come rain or shine . . . Lakeland’s Weatherline assess 
fells, with Helvellyn's 3.113ft summit looming behind 


w Graham Restarick high in the 

PHOTOGRAPH: ERIC WHTTS«AD 


the National Park Author- Mr Restarick will cover the 
ity, “but we wouldn’t want 3M miles to the summit in 
them to do anything life- 55 minutes, although the 


threatening.” 

On a good day Mr Fox or 


average time 
hour longer. 


half an 


Mr Fax, 33, a much trav- 
elled mountain expedition 
leader, said: "The problem 
with Helvellyn is that you 
can’t see the summit from 


day. A family of three and an- 
other guest in the house 
escaped. 

On the Yorkshire moors. 
Robert B urbridge, aged 24. 
left the Lion Inn in Blakey to 
try to get better reception on 
his mobile phone. When he 
did not return, rescue parties 
scoured the moors through- 
out the night. He was finally 
found 10 miles away when he 
answered his phone. He had 
fallen asleep la the open. "He 
is a very lucky man,” a police- 
man said. 

In London, 80,000 partied in 
Trafalgar Square while thou- 
sands more watched fire- 
works at Tower Bridge. 

In Scotland. 200,000 gath- 
ered in Edinburgh’s city cen- 
tre, while thousands poured 
into Glasgow’s George 
Square. 

In Manchester, the ambu- 
lance service received a re- 
cord 750 calls. The emergency 
services had to deal with 
seven stabbings and three 
shootings, although there 
were no serious injuries. 


the bottom, so people often 
have no Idea about condi- 
tions on top. We can give 
them a bit of warning so 
they will know whether to 
wear crampons, and carry 
an ice axe, for example.” 

Helvellyn, an easterly 
peak, was chosen as Lake- 
land’s weather vane be- 
cause It often offers more 
extreme conditions than 
the westerly ScafeU. Pike — 
England’s highest peak — 
which is nearer the sea. 

In spite of the well publi- 
cised Weatherline service, 
the assessors can still 
recount lurid tales of the 
ill-equipped taking to the 
hills. But in case someone 
encounters difficulty the 
two — who each work 
seven days on, seven days 
off — carry 351b packs of 
safety and survival gear. 

Despite its fickle 
weather, though. Lakeland 
still lures around 12 mil- 
lion visitors a year — and 
almost 3 million of them 
take to the hills. 


Giant cartoon characters floated over the heads of more than 6.000 entertainers who took part in a parade through London yesterday to celebrate the new year photograph: ben cur ns 

New year joy ends in tragedy on track 


The Guardian Friday Januaryj jjgg 

News in brief 

Ku Klux Klan man 
found hanged 


ftSSSSr ha., asked for 

be a post mortem mu! 

Fraln was jaBed for she months at ffradbig crown 
Inflammatory material with a 

•■KEKHBdC roooo Ku 

Klux Klan recruiting leaflets, included slogans such as ot 

* 

Klan robes, and be had admitted 

having held the senior title of Grand Knight Haws. 


Murderer recaptured 

^^SoSSras, aged 48. was "noticed aa 
Year's Eve. He had been due 

outside the prison in the morning but telephoned bis employers 

to say that & could not make it. v,__ 

Police arrested him In Wellington. Somerset, after tracing h im 

via a phone call. 

T, liras from London, was convicted of murdering his common 
law wife and sentenced to life in 1989. In 1995 he was classed ns a 
category D prisoner and moved to Leyhill. 

A Prison Service spokesman said: “He has been working 
outside the prison far over a year without any previous Incident 
We refer to his absence as absconding rather than an escape as 
there are no significant physical barriers to the prison.” He would 
now go to a dosed prison, the spokesman added. 

Ley hfll was opened In 1946 and was the first oOlclal minimum 
security prison. Since 1983. 25 prisoners have absconded and have 
not been reca p tured; seven are thought to be killers. The prison 
provides keys to prisoners' rooms for privacy and has a collection 
of 31 Picasso etchings worth £20.000 presented by a former 
i pm.-i tf>, Leslie Grantham, the ex-EasiEndcrs actor. 


Girls ‘forced to lose virginity’ 

A STUDY in New Zealand has found that 7 percent of women 
report that they were “farced” to lose their virginity. Of 477 men 
and 458 women bom between 1972 and 1973, only one man said 
force was used on him. 

The average age for loss of virginity was 17 for men and 16 for 
women; the younger the girls were, the more likely it was that 
coercion was Involved. 

For both sexes the most common reason for sex was being 
“curious about what it would belike”. And one in 10 reported 
being “a bit drunk”. 

Fewer men than women gave the main reason fur having first 
sex as being "in love” or carried away with their feeling, and 
more men than women said they “wanted to lo6e their virginity”. 

The New Zealand stud>\ reported in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, found that 77 pec cent of men reported that they and their 
partners were "equally willing”, but this was the view of only S3 
percent of women. 

In the UK the average age for first intercourse Is reported as 
being 17 for both sexes. Being forced to have sex for the first time 
is reported by 2 per cent of women in the UK. and by 4 percent in 
the United States. 


Cali for fairness in schools 

TEACHING UNIONS in England and Scotland yesterday called 
for a Europe- wide campaign against a chronic failure to give a fair 
share of education resources to the children in most need. 

The National Unionaf Teachers and the Educational Institute 
of Scotland published research by the management consultants. 
Coopers and LybrancL showing "near universal dissatisfaction” 
across 21 European countries with the shortage of ftinds for 
schools in poorer areas where children are most educationally 
disadvantaged. 

Across all areas, pupils with special individual needs did not 
get adequate support in every country except Finland. 

The unions want Britain to use its six-month presidency of the 
European Union to take the lead. The report found that the share 
of public spending devoted to education declined in mostEU 
countries from 1985 to 1992; that primaries were losing out to 
secondaries m allocation of resources; and that Britain's percent- 
age of spending on pre-school education was the second lowest in 
Europe after Portugal. — John Carvel 


Princes left in peace 

PRINCES William and Harry waved sparklers while watching a 
fireworks display on New Year’s Eve while holidaying with their 
father in Klnsters in the Swiss Alps. 

Also enjoying the Qreworks were 16-year-old Zara Phillips, 
daughter of the Princess RoyaL and the former royal nanny, Tiggy 
Legge-Bourke. 

Yesterday, when the princes went s Idling, there were no pho- 
tographers or reporters to be seen. “They enjoyed a completely 
media-free day. ’’said a royal aide. Referring to the appeal far 
privacy following death of the boys’ mother, he added: “The last 
few months have been quite remarkable." 

In return far an otherwise private holiday, the party will pose 
far the cameras today. 


Drags used in party death 

A YOUTH aged 18 bad taken drugs before collapsing at a party 
and dying in hospital, a post mortem has found. However , the 
exact cause off death will require farther tests by the pathologist. 

William McLean from Fairhill. Strathclyde, died on Wednes- 
day after collapsing at the parly In a house in Peterborough. 
Cambridgshire. Police were called to the house and arrested a Z1 
yearnM man, who has beea released on police ball pending 
farther inquiries. 
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The chaos of war in A fgh a ni stan has allowed traders travelling by bicycle, motorcycle or lorry to carry heroin to Iran and Turkmenistan, on route to Europe photograph: Jonathan steh-e 

High noon in opium valley 


Jonathan Steele in Timergara reports 
on a paramilitary mission to wipe out the 
drug crop in Pakistan’s no-go ravines 


T HE battle to cut sup- 
plies of heroin to 
western Europe has 
moved into the last 
no-go areas of Paki- 
stan. with paramilitary 
troops fanning out against 
some of the world's most 
heavily armed farmers of 
opium poppy. 

A scarch-and-destroy cam- 
paign is targeting narrow ra- 
vines In North West Frontier 
Province which the police 
have previously been unable 
to enter. Foreign aid workers 
have been warned not to use 
the road across the valley 
floor along the Panjkora river | 
for fear of hostage-taking. 

The Hood of weapons into j 
the region during the Soviet 
occupation of neighbouring 
Afghanistan means formers | 
now possess machine guns, 1 
rocket-launchers and even 
Stinger anti-aircraft missiles. 
•These are rough and tough 


hflis . which are unapproach- 
able and inaccessible," said 
Q-tzi Mohammed Yusuf, the 
district commissioner, as he 
sat in his office in Timergara, 
the capital of Dir district, Pa- 
kistan’s largest poppy-grow- 
ing region. 

The use of force in the Ni- 
hag valley, the last no-go area 
in Dir, is being coordinated 
with the United Nations 
Drugs Control Programme 
(UNDCP). The programme’s 
new chief, Pino Arlacchi, is a 
former Italian anti-Mafla ad- 
viser. He visited Afghanistan 
recently to urge the Taliban 
authorities to move against 
their own opium producers, 
and continued on to Pesha- 
war. the' main city In Paki- 
stan's North-West Frontier 
province. 

The border between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan is vir- 
tually open, and people on 
both sides are ethnically iden- 


tical, although they are 
known as Pashtuns in Af- 
ghanistan and Pathans in 
Pakistan. For the first time 
UN officials are pressing far 
simultaneous action on drugs 
in both countries. They want 
to prevent the “balloon ef- 
fect”, under which a damp- 
down on poppy-growing in 
one area encourages it In 
another. 

In Dir, where the planting 
season has just started, the ef- 
fects of a possible reduction 
in Afghanistan's opium har- 
vest are already visible. 
•Traders have been talking 
up the price, and we have evi- 
dence that more farmers are 
planting opium than last 
year,” said Simon Glllett, the 
UNDCP’s senior technical ad- 
viser in Dir. 

Even in valleys where 
poppy-growing has been elim- 
inated for several years, form- 
ers admit they are tempted to 
start again. 

Alongside the Pakistani 
government’s use offeree, the 
UN drug programme offers a 
set of economic incentives to 
end poppy cultivation. 

The original aim was to 



persuade formers to grow al- 
ternative crops, but officials 
realised that opium-produc- 
ing areas needed more than 
that There had to be a pro- 
gramme of sustainable devel- 
opment, including tarred 
roads, irrigation, electricity, 
credit and training if formers 
were to be weaned off poppy 
cultivation. 

A man can easily carry a 
sack of opium gum down a 
mountain-side on his back. To 


reach the market and makA 
the same profit Cram heavier 
crops, like onions or toma- 
toes, a former needs a tarred 
road and a pick-up truck. 

Pakistan and Afghanistan 
became Asia’s top opium pro- 
ducers in the late 1970s, after 
the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan and the rise of the moja- 
hpriin, who used opium-grow- 
ing to help finance the war. 
Difficulties in transporting 
opium prompted traders and 
smugglers to set up laborato- 
ries in the border areas to 
process heroin, which is 
lighter and more valuable. 

“You need a critical mass of 
formers to give up, if you 
want to turn the tide in an 
area,” said Mr Gihett But, in 
the narrow, snow-capped Ni- 
hag valley, the critical mass 
is still pro-poppy. Village el- 
ders have intimidated farm- 
ers with the threat of having 
their houses burnt down if 
they do not plant the poppy. 

In most of Pakistan the 
campaign against the poppy 
has been remarkably success- 
ful, with production dropping 
from 800 tonnes In 1980 to 
24 tonnes this year. 


Across the border in Af- 
ghanistan, the chaos of war, 
sustained European demand 
for heroin and the ease with 
which smugglers can carry it 
by lorry, camel or pick-up 
truck to Iran and Turkmeni- 
stan have led to a steep rise in 
production. Where the Tali- 
ban has restored peace, pro- 
duction has continued to in- 
crease. reaching 2.804 tonnes 
this year, against 400 tonnes 
in 1980. Af ghanis tan has be- 
come the world’s biggest pro- 
ducer of opium. 

Mr Arlacchi hopes to ex- 
port the anti-poppy strategy 
used in Pa kistan to Afghani- 
stan. The Taliban authorities 
have said the production a f 
opium runs counter to Tsium, 
but they will try to stop it 
only if fee outside world 
helps formers grow alterna- 
tive crops. 

Whether or not fee Taliban 
rulers have understood that 
they cannot get aid without 
doing some enforcement the 
Pakistanis have. The use of 
paramilitary troops In Dir is 
meant to impress foreign gov- 
ernments as much as fee wild 
highlanders of Nihag. 
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Moderate victory 
as man in a dress 
hits Iran’s screens 


Douglas Jehl 

reports from Isfahan 
where Islamic 
radicals have been 
thwarted, for once, 
by the rule of law 

T HE local cinema ***** 
finally boast: “Snow- 
man in Isfahan — at 
the same time as In 
Tehran”. 

Because it depicts a ***»*! 
who dresses as a woman (as 
a rose to obtain a visa to 
the United States), the Iran- 
ian-made film was ****♦< I 
recently banned across the 
country as antl-Xslamic. 
But after Mohammed Kha- 
tami, who espouses cul- 
tural openness, was elected 
president in May, that deci- 
sion was reversed. 

But while Snowman 
opened in Tehran in No- 
vember, initial attempts to 
extend the experiment to 
Isfahan, a provincial capi- 
tal known tor its exquisite 
blue-tiled mosques and en- 
trenched revolutionary 
sentiments, ran into a 
backlash. 

On the day the film was to 
open, bearded radicals at- 
tacked the theatre. They 
shredded posters and at- 
tacked filmgoers. And by 
all accounts, local security 
forces did nothing to stop 
them, even when the radi- 
cals returned in the 
following days to perform 
triumphant prayers before 
the closed cinema. 

Not until the city's lead- 
ing cleric made use of a 
recent sermon to censure 
the security forces for fail- 
ing to do their jobs did the 
balance of power shift, 
opening the screen to what 
the new government sees as 
an important test of conser- 
vatives’ willingness to ac- 
cept small steps towards 
moderation. 

“If the police and intelli- 
gence forces and the gover- 
nor-general’s office are un- 
able to deal with them’*. 
Ayatollah Sayedjaledln 
Taheri, aged 70, had said of 
the radicals, “Let them tell 
me, and 1 will put them in 
their place.” 

In two decades since the 
Islamic revolution, attacks 
on cinemas, newspapers 
and bookstores accused of 
promoting cultural laxness 
have rarely been chal- 


lenged by the Iranian au- 
thorities, who have given 
broad latitude to the self- 
proclaimed enforcers of 
strict cultural standards. 

What is unusual about 
what happened in Isfahan, 
where Snowman finally 
opened in mid-December, is 
that a leading member of 
the country’s ruling cleri- 
cal establishment joined 
the new government in ad- 
vocating the rule of law, 
even if it **<«**> turning 
against those who claim to 
be acting to protect Islamic 
morals. 

"He’s either mad or 
brave,” Hossaln Paygham- 
bary, a carpet merchant, 
said of Ayatollah Taheri 
and his decision to confront 
the radicals, who call them- 
selves the Hezbollahi, or 
followers of the Party of 
God. “The important thing 
is that the film is showing, 
and that’s a big step.” 

Even though they hold 

The day the film 
was to open, 
radicals shredded 
posters and 
attacked viewers. 
The security forces 
did nothing 


power in Iran, religions 
leaders have often con- 
doned and even encouraged 
the radicals’ illegal attacks, 
in much the same spirit 
with which they urged Ira- 
nians to rise up against 
Shah Mohammed Riza Pah- 
levi, whose government 
was seen as having been 
hopelessly corrupted by 
Western values. 

But President miMtami, a 
relatively moderate cleric, 
has urged Iranians to over- 
come that spirit of “rising 
against the law”. 

Snowman, a black 
comedy, was financed by 
the Islamic Propagation 
Organisation, which is 
closely affiliated to the gov- 
ernment, and it is now 
showing in 22 cities around 
Iran. 

Its ending is politically 
correct The man, who had 
relocated to Turkey in pur- 
suit of a visa, falls In love 
with an Iranian woman and 
they return to their home- 
land. — New York Times. 
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Ravages of tourism and time 
force action at Knossos 


The legendary home of the Minotaur is 
crumbling, and the locals are worried. 
Helena Smith reports from Crete 


A BOVE the knoll in 
the valley where 
Knossos lies, the talk 
is of crumbling 
stones. In the souvenir shops 
outside the spot where 
Europe's first civilised cul- 
ture evolved, people are be- 
ginning to fret. 

The ravages of tourism and 
time are eating like never be- 
fore into the Palace of Minos, 
that great Cretan showcase of 
ancient MLnoan art. 

In the Minotaur taverns — 
where visitors have been 
stopping ever since Sir 
Arthur Evans sent tremors 
through the archaeological 
world with his rediscovery of 
the Minoans in 1900 — the 
talk is focused on the palace's 
fading floors. 

If thing s go on like this , the 
proprietress grumbled, the 
legendary home of the Mino- 
taur will be no more. Make no 
mistake , said Yiota Perakaki, 
the site of the mythological 
labyrinth had been vanishing 
“before our eyes" for years. 

“We are very, very worried. 
Crete, after all, would be 
nothing without Knossos.” 

Ms Perakaki. who can re- 


The Minoan mins attract 1.3 million visitors a year. But popularity may prove to be 
Knossos’s downfall as footsteps wear away the monument photograph- graham bbby 


caD playing in the ruins of the 
palace as a child, is not alone. 
The concern is echoed like a 
mantra all the way down the 
craggy hill to the colonnades 
of the monument itself 

“Every year more tourists 
come.” said FandeUs, an af- 
; Cable guard who agreed to 
give an i mp r o mptu guided 
tour. “And every year you see 
the damage. There have been 
times when 1 have wandered 
whether this place would con- 
tinue to exist” 

After the Acropolis, the 
magnificent Minoan findings 
draw more crowds — approxi- 
mately l a million annuall y — 
than any otter archaeological 
treasure in Greece. 

Mo one has voiced their 
fears about the site more than 
conservationists. Archaeolo- 
gists. not least foam the Brit- 
ish School at Athens, have 
worked tirelessly on the exca- 
vation since Sir Arthur pur- 
chased the site from a Turk- 
ish bey in 1900. 

“Prom the moment any 
monument is unearthed it 
will deteriorate,” said Colin 
Macdonald, the British 
School’s curates- at Knossos. 



‘From the 
moment any 
monument I* 

unearthed 

It will 

deteriorate. 
We may not 
have pollution 
here but 
people and 
rain have been 
dissolving 
it like a 
candy bar 1 


Sir Arthur Evans spent more than 30 years reconstructing 
the monument after its rediscovery in 1900 
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“We may not have pollution 
here bat people and rain have 
been dissolving it like a 
candy bar." 

The signs of decay are 
everywhere. Walls have 
crumbled and floors have cor- 
roded. To their honor experts 
recently discovered that even j 
the levels of door Jambs were 
dropping — test. 

In the 43 years since the 
British School gave Knossos 
to the Greek state, tourism 
tiny exploded. Officials esti- 
mate that as many as AOOO j 
visit the site on peek days. ; 

“The Minoan palaces, like 
all prehistoric sites, were con- ; 
structed out of very soft stone 
and gypsum, rather than 
granite or marble," said Alex- 
ander Karetsou, who heads 
Crete's archaeological ser- 
vice. “Much of the monument 
has literally worn away with 
tourists traipsing all over It." 

Last summer the outcry 
firom locals prompted the 
socialist government to 
iMiwrfi a mammoth rescue 
operation. 

The 100 million drachma 


(£215,000) project is the single 
biggest Intervention in the 


monument since Sir Arthur 
did his own, highly controver- 
sial, restorations In the early 
1900s. 

tinder the new programme, 
walkways have been erected 
above and around the site, 
while the floors and ceilings 
of areas such as the queen's 
apartments have been rein- 
forced. Barts of the palace 
have been closed to the 
public. 

“EC we had done this 2D 
years ago we might have 
saved some of the Qoors and 
walls," sighed Mr Karetsou. 
“Unfortunately archaeologi- 
cal Interventions of this mag- 
nitude always take a lot of in- 
ternational debate and 
discussion." 

The extremes of the Cretan 
weather — which played such 
a major role in Evans' daring 
reconstruction of the monu- 
ment during more than 30 
years of work on the site — 
have exacerbated the decay. 

The valley is very damp 
and the temperature differ- 


ences even in the springtime 
between the night and day are 
huge.” said Mr Karetsou. 
“Once you got cracks In the 
stone they quickly turn to 
powder." 

That will almost certainly 
i mean that the rescue opera- 
tion will continue way into 
the next millennium when 
Knossos celebrates Its centen- 
nial anniversary as a modern 
archaeological discovery. 

“But more than anything 
else our aim will be to main- 
tain the monument's integ- 
rity." said Mr Macdonald. 
“Whatever work Is done will 
be reversible." 

Archaeology moves with 
the times. If ftiture genera- 
tions want to change the way 
they see the finds ■— which 
ironically gave the "myths* 1 
of Minos, Daedalus and the 
labyrinth their first solid 
foundation — they can. 

In the souvenir shops above 
the knoll that option may 
seem Irrelevant now. But for 
a moment, at least.- it takes 
some of the sadness out of the 
talk of crumbling atoms. 
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Turks fear catastrophe in 
overcrowded Bosphorus 


With 50,000 ships a year, it’s just a matter 
of time, writes Chris Morris in Istanbul 
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A pproaching Istan- 
bul from the Aegean 
Sea, the view from the 
bridge of the oil tanker 
EOlos gives a new perspec- 
tive on the extraordinary 
sights of the old metropolis. 

Mosques and churches 
appear suddenly through 
the gathering gloom, cling- 
ing to the shore of the Bos- 
phorus, the narrow chan- 
nel which cuts through 
Turkey's largest city. 

The scene Is beautiful but 
deceptive. With 12 changes 
of course and four strong 
currents, fids Is one of the 
most hazardous waterw ay s 
In the world. Fifty thou- 
sand ships pass through the 
Bosphorus every year, and 
Turkey is worried that a 
ftarther increase in tanker 
traffic could cause a cata- 
strophic accident. ' 

The Nflos has taken a 
pilot on board, but it is not 
a compulsory requirement. 
The rules governing navi- 
gation of the Bosphorus, 
first set out in the Mon- 
treal Convention of 1936, 
guarantee, free passage in 
peacetime for vessels of any 
country carrying any 
cargo. 

With his eyes on the 
radar screen, Salm Oguzul- 
gen, who has guided ships 
along the Bosphorus for 
years, says a critical point 
has been reached. “Most of 
the ships which pass 
through here carry danger- 
ous cargoes. One mistake, 
and a city of 10 million 
people is under threat." 

Halfway down the chan- 
nel, the Nilos passes a 
tanker which has run 
aground. There have been 
hundreds of minor acci- 


dents over the years, but 
than have also been disas- 
ters. In Man* 1994 two ves- 
sels collided and 29 seamen 
I were killed as oil fires raged 
on the water for four days. 

After that incident, Tur- 
key Introduced tougher 
navigation rules, but other 
countries — notably Russia 
and Greece — say the new 
regulations break interna- 
tional law. 

The arguments about the 
volume of traffic using the 
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Bosphorus are taWwg on a 
new importance as oil be- 
gins to flow from the vast 
new oil fields around the 
Caspian. Sea. 

Russia wants the bulk of 
the oil to be taken to the 
port of Novorossisk on the 
Black Sea, and then trans- 
ported by tanker through 
the Bosphorus to the Medi- 
terranean and world mar- 
kets beyond. 

Turkey says Russia’s 
plans would double the vol- 
ume of tanker traffic. 




25% OFF 


“Caspian oil cannot pass 
through the Bosphorus," 
says Ismail Soysal of the 
Turkish Straits Voluntary 
Watch Group. “The optimal 
level has already been 
reached. It's Impossible.** 

The Turkish government 
has already warned that It 
will not allow the Bospho- 
rus to be used as If it were 
just another pipeline, but 
Moscow jealously guards 
its right of navigation. For 
centuries the tsars coveted 
Istanbul, then known as 
Constantinople, because 
the Bosphorus is the only 
sea route to the outside 
world from Russia's warm- 
water ports. 

The fight for control of 
oil revenue could cause 
fresh, tensions between two 
historic rivals. President 
Boris Yeltsin may visit Tur- 
key later this year as part 
of a continuing effort to 
find a compromise. 

Geopolitical arguments 
are lost on the citizens of 
Istanbul, however. They 
worry that the next acci- 
dent could be the big one. 

“Unlimited free passage 
was agreed before the era 
of supertankers and nu- 
clear-powered ships," says 
Mr Oguzulgen. “Times 
have changed." 

The current volume of 
tanker traffic is already 
taking its toll. The navi- 
gable passage Is less thaw 
200 yards wide in each di- 
rection, and ships share the 
water with ferries which 
carry an estimated l mil- 
lion people across the Bos- 
phorus every day. 

“The straits are dying 
biologically," says Bayram 
Ozturk of the Marine 
Research Foundation, “and 
the people of Istanbul are 
under threat We don't feel 
safe here as human 
beings.*’ 
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Violence, insecurity end unemployment 
plunge France into winter of discontent 
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A THOUSAND unemployed 
workers marching In 


#%workers marching In 
Marseille; jobless protesters 
staging sit-ins around the 
country, cars set ahlaze by 
youths in Strasbourg; strikes 
by bus drivers angry about 
assaults; the homeless briefly 
occupying the lobby of a pres- 
tigious Paris hotel. 

France is grappling with 
growing discontent,, six 
months after Lionel Jospin's 
socialists came to power with 
a pledge to prioritise unem- 
ployment and social injustice, 
and despite encouraging eco- 
nomic Indicators. 


“We live in uncertain and 
difficult times,” he said. 
“There is too much violence, 
too much Insecurity, in the 
schools, on public transport, 
on the streets. Together with 
unemployment, this is today 
your number one concern." 

. The state had to show more 
understanding, he said, adding 
that close 1 European integra- 
tion was the best way “to 

bring down the unemployment 

that has hit us so hard”. 

More than a third of 
France’s 3.1 million unem- 
ployed have been out of work 
for more than a year. Al- 


th ® u f^, tie unemployment 

to*? Jf 11 marginally to below 
^*9®* cent in November it 
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Bitterness deepens over land grab 


Chns McGreal on sharp words 
between Zimbabwe's white 
farmers and the government 


A lmost an or those i 
embroiled in the i 
rancorous struggle ! 
over the fate or! 
white-owned land 
In Zimbabwe agree on one 
thing: the redistribution of 
the soil to hundreds of thou- 
sands Of dispossessed hlryfr 
peasants is long overdue. 

The government and its ad- 
versaries — from black trade 
unions to white farmers — do 
not dispute that less than 
2 per cent of the population 
cannot go on owning two- 
thirds of Zimbabwe’s best 

farmland 

But there the agreement 
ends. President Robert Mu- 
gabe admits that his plan to 
seize about 12 millio n acres of 
farm land next year is politi- 


cally-driven. After 17 years as 
Zimbabwe's post-indepen- 
dence leader, he is facing his 
worst political crisis, and 
white fanners are a conve- 
nient distraction from eco- 
nomic stagnat i on, one-party 
rule and corruption. 

Most of the bitter and frus- 
trated owners of the nearly 
1,500 farms designated for na- 
tionalisation — with only 
minimal compensation after 
Britain refused to fond the 
seizure — met this week’s 
deadline for appeals to Zimba- 
bwe's minister of land, Kum- 
birai Kangai. He concedes 
that the original list is laced 
with errors tn identifying 
who owns what land. But he 
insists the takeover is 
justified. 


"The land issue is really, a 
creatian of the colonial era. 
Did Cecil Rhodes pay a cent to 
any of the chiefs here? He 
simply took the land. "We’re 
doing more than that. We're 
going to pay for houses, the 
roads, the irrigation. But the 
soil itself belongs to the 
people. We will not pay for 
it," Mr Kangai says. 

Among those likely to lose 
land are the writer Doris Les- 
sing, South Africa’s affluent 
Oppenheimer family, and 
Zimbabwe's last white prime 
minister, tan Smifh I 

The director of the over- 1 
whelm tngiy white Comnier- , 
dal Farmers’ Union (CFU% ! 
David Hasluck, is also on the 
list. At the union's sprawling 
new offices on Harare’s out- 
skirts, Mr Hasluck attacked 
the land nationalisation as 
unfair because it would leave 
many farmers homeless. 

He complains that most 
CFU members who face na- 
tionalisation are losing fheir 


most productive solL Many 
are also losing their houses. 
The government has barred 
any app eal to the courts. 

The CFU has no objection 
if they pay fair compensation 
in a reasonable period of 
time, although we think that’s 
an expensive way to do it,” 
Mr Hasluck said. M Bnt this is 
political nonsense, the justifi- 
cation for which I cant Imag- 
ine. 

‘This is a party political 
issue, which is very different 
from a government’s respon- 
sibilities to the nation. But I 
don’t know if we can change 
XL Politicians, the way they 
are, they’re arrogant and bul- 
lying. If you confront them 
they say: "If you don't listen to 

me Pm going to put your form 

on the list, mate’.” 

Mr Mugabe announced the 
land redistribution at a con- 
gress of the ruling Zanu-PF, 
to try to offset discontent in 
the party over failing living 
standards, rising corruption 



Italy takes in second 
shipload of refugees 

A SHIP carrying hundreds of Kurds and other refugees was 
intercepted off south-eastern Italy yesterday, a day after Presi- 
dent Oscar Luigi Scalfaro said the door to Italy was "wide 
open” to immigrants seeking asylum. 

A coastguard spokesman in Rome said the 386 people, includ- 
ing 73 children, on board the Cometa, which was Dying a Pana- 
manian flag, had been ferried ashore at Otranto. 

Some refugees said the six-member crew, who had fled in a 
lifeboat after spotting a helicopter, had robbed them of money 
and other valuables. The refugees had survived on bread and 
water during the crossing, which took about eight days. 

The latest arrival came less than a week after 825 illegal 
immigrants had to he rescued after their ship ran aground off 
southern Italy on Saturday. 

The Cometa was intercepted hours after the president de- 
clared in his New Year's Eve speech that refugees would be 
welcomed. "If people come because they are living with perse- 
cution. the doors must be wide open,” he said. — Reuters. Rome. 


Dates set for Indian election 

AMID excitement over the campaign debut of the Italian-born 
widow who is the reluctant heir to the Gandhi political dynasty, 
India's election commissioner said yesterday the country would 
go to the polls cm February IS, 22 and 28, and March 7. 

The announcement had not been expected until next week and 
was :t tadl admission that, with Sonia Gandhi’s decision to 
enmpaign far her family's Congress (J) party, the election process 
had effectively be«un,Uer husband. Rajiv, was killed six years 
agu. —SuzonmGoUtenberif, New Delhi. 


Hutus take fighting to capital 

Him! rebels took Burundi's civil war to the capital Bujumbura 
yesterday, killing 150 people in a raid on a village and military 
camp near the International airport a senior co mmand er said. 

Colonel Jean-Bosco Daradangwe said the early morning attack 
by at least 1.000 fighters appeared to be part ofa broader scheme 
bv rebels to keep the Rownunentsin Burundi, Rwanda and 
Democratic Republic of the Congo under pressure, 

I te said the rebel* had come from Congo and Rwanda to bade up 
guerrillas in Burundi. — Reuters. Nairobi. 


Immigration clause conflict 

CLAUSES in the French constitution dealing with immigration 
will haw to be changed before Paris can ratify the European 
Union's Amsterdam treaty, the constitutional council has ruled. 

The council said the treaty, which updates the Maastricht 
treaty and was agreed by the 15 member states last June, was In 
conflict with the French constitution m theareasaf fteectom of 
mmrimwiit Imwihsi EU Males, political asylum, control of illegal 
immigration and short-term residence permits. ... . 

The ruling, though expected, could cause proWems far Lionel 
Jospin's government If Eurosoeptic politicians push for a referen- 
dum on I he cfaingrs. — Jon Henley. Paris. 

Year begins with a splash 



AWo Corrtorl dives from Rome’s Cavour bridgointo the 
muddy Tiber river to mark the new year, an ItsBsn 
tradition since 1946 pnoroowm lucmwoocl casullo 
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and white dominance of parts 
of tbs economy. A party com- 
mittee was assigned to decide 
which land should be seized. 
It is headed by an official who 
owns 14 farms — none of 
which is designated- for 
nationalisation. 

CFU leaders met Mr Mu- 

arguments,” Mr Hasluck said. 

•‘Mugabe was not interested 
in this as an economic issue 
... He told us: Tm not inter- 
ested in the value or produc- 
tivity of the land. I want to 
give it to the people’.” 

When Mr Hasluck told the 
CFO’s membership about the 

The (and issue is really a creation of the 

colonial era. Did Cecil Rhodes 

pay a cent to any of the chiefs here?’ 

gabe to present their own 
sp.hoinp to voluntarily Bell 800 
farm*; — totalling 1 g million 
acres — to the government. 
They warned him his scheme 
would wreck the economy, 
which relies on farm exports 
for 40 per cent of its foreign 
exchange. The CFU doubts 
peasant 

could even feed the country. 

“He was unmoved by our 

meeting, many farmers were 
not impressed. 

“They said: “You guys have 
been wheeling and dealing 
when you should have been 
telling the world it’s all politi- 
cal and this president’s a 
crock.' We said: 'We’re your 
union. You can ten us what to 
do. But we don’t think it’s 
very wise to say such things 
about the president of the 




country in such a politically 
charged atmosphere’.” Mr 
Hasluck said. 

The government is not only 
failing to carry the farmers. 
Even Zimbabwe’s trade 
unions, once In the pocket of 
Zanu-PF, have decried the 
land seizure. Morgan Tsvan- 
girai, secretary-general of the 
Zimbabwe Congress of Trade 
Unions, said most workers 
backed land redistribution 
but believed the nationalisa- 
tion plan was merely a cover . 
for ministers and senior party 
o ffi cials to plunder one of 
Zimbabwe's greatest assets. 

Mr Kangai said two-thirds 
of the land designated for na- 
tionalisation will be rented to , 
about 90,000 families who 
have waited since indepen- 
dence for somewhere perma- 
nent to settle. The govern- 
ment will retain title to the 
land. The r emainin g farms 
will be leased, and eventually 
sold, to trained black com- 
mercial farmers. 


But the government's crit- 
ics say that some of the land 
already acquired by the state 
in recent years has fain idle 
or been “loaned” to politi- 
cians and loyal businessmen 
who use the land as collateral 
to raise cash. 

Mr Kang a i dismisses the ac- 
cusations. “I worry about pro- 
duction. I will not do any- 
thing to negatively effect 
production," he said. "But 
that is not what we plan. If 
peasants acquire surplus 
land, even if they are not the 
best formers in the world and 
only produce 40 per cent of 
capacity, that's still 40 per- 
cent more than before. There 
are very few cases where a 
farm was fully utilised.” 

“The problem here is that, 
if a lion is holding a piece of 
meat in its mouth and you try 
to take it away, you will meet 
stiff resistance even if he has 
eaten already. Well, these 
whites have eaten and eaten," 
Mr Kangai added. 
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Mol threatens 
Kenyan poll 
dissenters 


Lucy Hannon In Nairobi 


T HE Kenyan government 
yesterday told the oppo- 
sition to accept the 
results of ongoing elections 
and warned that security offi- 
cials would deal “swiftly and 
firmly” with inciters who 
tried to disturb the peace. 

The statement was issued 
as unofficial results showed 
President Daniel arap Moi 
leading with nearly half the 
vote counted. 

“The government will not 
tolerate or condone any acts 
of intimidation or provoca- 
tion of its citizens by those 
who may wish to ignore the 
wishes of Kenyans and incite 
them to plunge our peaceful 
and beloved country into 
chaos,” It said. 

The announcement came 
after two leading members of 
the opposition signed a state- 
ment pledging to work 
together, saying they were 
“committed to forming a gov- 
ernment erf national unity In 
which all stakeholders are 
adequately represented”. But 
they say this precludes the 
ruling party, Kanu. 

Mwai Kibaki and Raila 
Odinga have said ' they will 
reject a victory for President 
Mol, and are meeting with 
other opposition leaders “with 
a view to ensuring that there 
will he a smooth transition of 
government”. 

They described the coun- 
try's mood as anxious and 
tense. 

Kanu leaders issued a con- 
tusing reply to the opposition 
statement, saying the party 


Mol supporters throw chairs at rivals after Mwai B3baM won Nairobi’s Westlands constitue nc y photograph: cqhnnedw<a 


was also concerned about “ir- 
regularities that marred the 
election" but said it had no 
indication that systematic 
rigging had taken {dace. 

Votes were stm being cast 
yesterday in parts of North 
Eastern Province, Rift Valley 
and coastal areas affected by 
Hooding. 

AH are traditionally Kanu 
strongholds — and the delay 
brought new accusations 
from the opposition of delib- 
erate malpractice. 

Tension was high in count- 
ing halls, where party agents, 
election monitors and secu- 
rity forces were packed 
together in mutual vigil. 

In Nakuru, Rift Valley 
province, security personnel 
ejected many party agents 
yesterday, insisting that only 
two for each party remain. 

Paramilitary forces entered 
the counting h»Ti_ People out- 
side were dispersed by riot 
police and the area was sealed 
off to the public. 

Similar ejections <rf party 
agents were reported in areas 
around the capital, Nairobi. 

Unofficial presidential 
results in local papers gave 
Mr Moi a margin over Mr Ki- 
baki of about 200.000 votes. 
One diplomat said the presi- 
dent looked likely to garner 
about 1 million more votes 
than he did in 1992. 

Less well known is how vot- 
ing and counting is going in 
isolated areas of North East- 
ern Province, where hun- 
dreds of people have died of a 
mysterious disease which 
causes high fever and bleed- 
ing from body orifices, lead- 
ing to rapid death. 



Pedlars face fight 
in street clean-up fsgsp* 


Jan« Knight In Caracas 

F OURTEEN-y ear-old 
Amarilis De Rlobueno 
plans to study law at 
university. But she does 
not want to be a lawyer — 
her ambition is to follow in 
her aunt's footsteps as a 
street vendor. 

Her arms cradling a box 
of home-made hair bows, 
Amarilis already spends 
several hours a day hawk- 
ing her wares — as she has 
done since she was four 
years old. 

As one of an army of ven- 
dors on the streets of the 
Venezuelan capital, her 
presence in Caracas tells a 
different story ab out t he 
economy from the optimis- 
tic announcements by min- 
isters that a three-year 
recession is over. 

Alm ost half the national 
labour force works in the 
informal sector, according 
to the government's Office 
of Statistics and Informa- 
tion (Orel). And that does 
not include children aged 
under 15, like Amarilis. 

Some are unable to find 
other work in a country 
with a jobless rate unoffi- 
cially estimated at up to 
18 per cent. This is forecast 

to increase as private enter- 
prise and the top-heavy 
public sector slim down. 

Even those in fun-time 
work, with a minimum 
wage of $150 (£94) a month, 
often turn to street selling 

including doctors, pilots 

and other professionals. 
Sales are strong, with 
85 per cent of Venezuelans 
living in poverty, according 
to the Ocel. more people 
than ever are bargain 
hunting. 

“You can earn more ped- 


dling on the streets than as , 
a professional,” said Amar- 
ilis. Her aunt, Ruth Acosta, | 
said she earned about $200 
(£12 5) a day selling sports 
shirts, but took more than 
$1,000 one day in the run- 
up to Christmas. 

“It’s a good life. We come 
and go as we please,” she 
said. ; 

On the streets, sellers of j 
vacuum-cleaner parts work 
alongside belt-makers. Vir- 
tual pets are sold on the 
same stall as padlocks. 
Pedlars weave through 
traffic jams or tourist cafes 
selling anything from heli- 
copters made from beer 
cans to pieces of cake. 

But the Caracas mayor 
and presidential candidate, 
Antonio Ledezma, is wag- 
ing a high -profile battle 
against informal workers, 
driving them off the streets 
where they block pedestri- 
ans and traffic alike. 

“The city ha* been hi- 
jacked by the street vendor. 
There is not one space 
where you can walk with- 
out bumping into them,” 
the deputy mayor. Nelson 
Lara, said. 

But the measures are 
temporary and often 
flouted. Some vendors were 
granted permits to operate 
in designated areas In the 
; pre-Christmas shopping 
frenzy, using stalls rather 
than the ground. But these 
expired after Christmas. 
Officials from Cide&s, a 

non-governmental organi- 
sation which studies the In- 
formal economy, predicts a 
speedy return to chaos. 

“The government solu- 
tion Is very limit ed. They 
always resort to repression 
with no alternative,” said 
the Cideas co-ordinator, 
Rafael DersL 


Caroline Brothers In 
San Cristobal da las Casas 

M EXICO'S Zapatista 

rebels emerged from hid- 
ing late on Wednesday to de- 
nounce the government’s 
“dirty war” against their ci- 
vilian supporters. 

In tl-Hr-fr fog and drizzle, 
some 200 Zapatista fighters 
wearing ski masks and carry- 
ing flaming torches gathered 
in the wwmtain village of 
Oventic, a Zapatista strong- 
hold about 44 miles from San 
Cristobal de Ms Casas. 

Co man dan te David, of the 
Zapatista National Liberation 
Army’s (EZLN) high com- 
mand, commemorated the 
1994 New Year’s Day uprising 
against the government 
“Four years ago we started 
to suffer more from the un- 
leashing of political, ideologi- 
cal, pw mnff| ***- ana military ag- 
gressions, and from the dirty 
war of the treacherous state 
and federal governments,” he 
said. “[They] are trying to fin- 
ish off the bases of support for 
the Zapatista National Libera- 
tion Army.” 

He told the crowd that a 
recent series of ki l ling , in- 
cluding last week's massacre 
of Indians by paramilitaries 
in the Chiapas hi ghland s , was 
evidence of the government's 
dirty war against civilian 
communities that are the 
rebels' lifelines. 

About 5,000 Zapatista civil- 
ians are on the move in the 
rflwifliho region where the 
massacre took place, fearing 
♦hat the gunmen win attack 
again. 

They are gathering in areas 
such as the autonomous Zapa- 
tista municipality erf Robin, a 
few wiiiftfi fr om Acteal where 
the massacre took place at 
Christmas. — Reuters. 
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A bloody new year 

Believers in peace must unite against others 


THE NEW year in Northern Ireland 
could hardly have got off to a more 
miserable start As 1997 turned into 
1998, one man lay dead and five 
wounded after two balaclava-clad hit- 
men decided to ring In the new year 
with the sound of automatic gunfire. 
Witnesses said it was a miracle that 
many more were not killed: but for 
“luck” the attack on the Clifton Tavern 
could well have entered the history 
books as the New Year’s Eve Massacre. 
And this at the start of a year many — 
not all of them naive idealists — 
thought would see a settlement to the 
conflict that has blighted the province 
for so long. 

That hope is not dead yet, but it looks 
desperately frail. The murder last Sat- 
urday of the loyalist war lord Billy 
Wright in the Maze prison has touched 
off a round of revenge and counter- 
revenge attacks that has taken North- 
ern Ireland back to the darkest of bad 
old days. The loyalist extremists said 
their shooting of ex-IRA man Seamus 
Dillon late on Saturday night was 
meant as a mere “mark of respect” 
suggesting that a larger act of retalia- 
tion was to come. If the Cliffonville 
shootings were planned to serve that 
purpose, only to be thwarted, then the 
loyalist desire for vengeance may not 
yet be sated. Some fear the terrorists 
may use tonight’s highly-charged Celtic 
vs Rangers game — when the bars will 
be packed with Protestants and Catho- 
lics watching TV pictures of the match 
as a kind of surrogate version of their 
war — to take their next fix of revenge. 

At first all this bloodshed seemed 
tragic, of course, but not yet fetal to the 
peace process. The main players — the 
Irish National Liberation Army and the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force founded by 
the late Mr Wright — were both outside 
that process, partners in rejectionism. 


Their shared strategy was to derail the 
Stormont talks, stirring so much bitter- 
ness in their respective communities 
that each side would eventually reftise 
to sit down with the other. In that 
situation the response was dear: the 
parties committed to peace would have 
to hold firm, to reject the rejecttonists. 
Just as the Israeli government and 
Yasser Arafat have often had to unite 
against both the Jewish and Palestinian 
extremists, so Gerry Adams and David 
Trimble would have to stand together 
against the INLA and the LVF. 

Now, however, even that reading 
looks too hopeful For the threat to the 
talks now appears to come not just from 
the naysayers outside — but from 
within. Security sources said yesterday 
that the killers of Gliftonville may weU 
have been, or were at least assisted by, 
more mainstream loyalist paramilitar- 
ies — those whose political leaders sit 
around the Stormont table. Those lead- 
ers did not deny it This is an alarming 
development: it means that the much- 
tested loyalist ceasefire is now either 
dead or dying. 

It also leaves the British Government 
in a tight corner. Should it eject the 
fringe unionist parties from the talks - 
jeopardising the entire process — as it 
doubtless would with Sinn Fein if the 
IRA broke its ceasefire? Nationalists 
were wise enough not to demand that 
yesterday. Instead they asked that the 
leaders of mainstream unionism, 
chiefly Mr Trimble, drop their current 
equivocation over the peace process 
and dedicate themselves to it whole- 
heartedly. For as long as they do not, 
the loyalist ultras can continue to de- 
nounce the talks as illegitimate. The 
situation is urgent: those who believe 
in negotiation must now unite against 
those who do not Otherwise this may 
indeed he a bloody new year. 


Killing the future 

we could be saved by a sponge 


: LAST MONTH, scientists and econo- 
mists at Cornell University in the US 
tried to calculate with some rigour 
what humans should have paid their 
fellow creatures - plants, animals and 
microbes - for services rendered gratis 
during 1997. They came up with a 
minimum worldwide bill of $SL9 trillion 
for things like nitrogen fixation, crop 
pollination, biological pest control, 
waste disposal, natural pharmaceuti- 
cals, eco tourism, wild foods and carbon 
dioxide clearance. 

The calculation, of course, is a com- 
plete nonsense: without bacteria to fix 
nitrogen and plants to respire oxygen, 
and little scavengers to convert the 
dead into nutrients for the living, none 
of us would be here at all. It was 
another tactic to promote the idea of 
investing in biodiversity: of keeping the 
immeasurable variety of life on the 
planet “When you compare our spend- 
ing to the benefits we reap, we’re really 
getting a bargain”, said Professor David 
Pimentel, of Cornell. 

And on the first day of the New Year, 
a team of British scientists demon- 
strated that humans have not yet begun 
to measure the variety of nature’s goods 
and services. They reported that it 
would take up to 20 per cent of the 
world’s taxonomists just to sort out the 
species in a few hectares of one bit of 
African forest Field biologists tend to 
see two things simultaneously. They 
see life’s overwhelming richness. They 
also see it disappearing fast There is no 
debate about either aspect Government 
scientists and Greenpeace scientists see 
and say exactly the same thing - that 
species extinction at a rate unprece- 
dented in evolutionary history has al- 
ready begun. It is not just a matter of 
oblivion for many of the world's big 
cats, or the slow death of pandas, or the 
decline of three-fourths of the world’s 
bird population, or the vanishing of 
about one plant species in eight in the 


continental US: in the next century up 
to a half, of all living things could steal 
away into the eternal night Most crea- 
tures are very small, and have never 
been counted or examined properly: we 
won’t even know them to say goodbye. 
Yet we depend on them intimately. 

The scientists who work for big busi- 
ness know this very well, even if inves- 
tors do not Almost everything on our 
dinner plates stems from the genetic 
oddities of a few clusters of legumes, 
tubers and grasses. More than 120 pre- 
scription drugs are derived from plants; 
a sew generation of antibiotics is likely 
to come from a study of secretions of 
slugs and termites which creep around 
in slimy places but never develop gan- 
grene or even ringworm. Medical 
researchers are looking with new 
respect at sponges, which do not de- 
velop cancer: why not? What have they 
got that we have not? The economic 
botanists are collecting fhriously be- 
cause they know resistance to tomor- 
row’s crop diseases will be somewhere 
in the genes of wild progenitors and aH- 
but-extinct landraces. A few years ago 
some US botanists calculated that the 
value of as-yet-undiscovered drugs in 
the world’s forests could be $147 billion. 
The economic arguments for preserv- 
ing the other 10 million or maybe 100 
million species on the planet, are over- 
whelming. The economic return for 
destroying them is zero. 

But the argument is stronger than 
that the end of all other species would 
be accompanied by the extinction of all 
humans. It follows that even a small 
impoverishment of life's stock means 
the impoverishment of the humans who 
think, they own the planet So a much 
bigger investment in basic research — 
of the sort pursued at London’s Natural 
History Museum, at Kew, at London 
Zoo, at the Institute of Terrestrial Ecol- 
ogy and so on — ■ would seem a brilliant 
idea, wouldn’t it? Well, wouldn’t it? 


A metaphor for monarchy 

Britannia won’t rule the waves if she is under them 


THE WISH of John Brown , the 96-year- 
old chief designer of the royal yacht 
Britannia, is understandable. He wants 
his creation to be scuttled in order to 
bring the yacht’s life to a dignified end 
in keeping with longstanding seafaring 
traditions. Mr Brown, who is a former 
managing director of the yard that 
built it. made his request in a letter to 
the Glasgow Herald yesterday. The 
Princess Royal is believed to share his 
views. The Government, however, is 
considering two bids: one from the port 
of Leith near Edinburgh, and one from, 
the Manchester Ship Canal. Both 
would endow the boat with a commer- 


cial future even if it wouldn’t be kept 
in pristine condition. Other options 
have been rejected, including plans to 
make her the centrepiece of a maritime 
heritage park on the Clyde, the river of 
her birth. None of these would appeal 
to Mr Brown, who retains an idealised 
view of the Britannia frozen from an- 
other age. The yacht, like the royal 
family itself, must adapt or die. Drill- 
ing holes in it and allowing it to sink to 
the bottom of the ocean is not only 
environmentally unfriendly hut could 
easily be interpreted as something 
else: an ill-fated metaphor for 
monarchy. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Tales of betrayal 
red and green 

I T comes as no surprise that 
some old tankie would crawl 
oat of the woodwork to smear 
an author's name, alter he’s 
safely dead, of course (Widow 
de f e n ds Laurie Lee’s moment 
of glory (December 31). The 
communists have been broad- 
casting disinformation about 
the Spanish Civil War since 
1936. By and large, the pur- 
pose has been to cover-up 
their own less than glorious 
role in the whale tragic affair. 

It would perhaps have been 
fast as weU for Laurie Lee If 
he “was unknown in the left- 
wing movement”. Those who 
Franco didn't shoot, the com- 
munists very often did. 

Paul Burroughs. 

7 Thornton Court, 

St Hilda’s Road, 

Manchester M16 9PJ. 

Y OU quote the woman 
knowingly infected with 
HIV in Cyprus as saying of 
her former lover. “There is no 
purpose to be served by keep- 
ing h i m in prison" What then 
was the purpose erf putting 
him there In the first place? 

People with HIV need care 
and support People involved 
in sexual relationships, as 
consenting adults, need to 
take personal responsibility 
for their own behaviour. Pro- 
posals to make HIV trans- 
missi(Hi a criminal offence can 
now he seen to serve no pur- 
pose. Let’s drop them, just as 
graciously as this woman has. 
John Nicholson. 

Director, George House Trust 
75 Ardwick Green North, 
Manchester M12 6FX. 

I AGREE with everything 
Peter Hack says (Letters, De- 
cember 31) except bis state- 
ment that I “fell to under- 
stand” foe value of grazing to 
the survival of moorland. All 
our unique moors, he aths and 
downs have been established 
solely after centuries of graz- 
ing by sheep and rabbits, and I 
would hate to see such lovely 
scenery vanishing, as it 
slowly does even today. 

ftaritfinm h as pointed 
out that tree planting “erodes 
the historic landscape" and un- 
controlled spread should cer- 
tainly not be allowed. But it so 
happens that Dartmoor, with 
or without grazing, would 
never revert to forest Its cli- 
max canopy is moorland; that 
Is its natural wilderness and 
long may it remain sa 
Tony Hills. 

Mlddlecott Cottage, 

Morchard Bishop, 

Crediton, Devon EXIT 6RW. 

L ISA Buckingham (Luck 
‘must run out 1 for insurers, 
December 31) reports that 
widespread damag e from the 
Montserrat volcano cost the 
Insurance industry very little. 
This is nothing to do with luck 
and everything to do with bad 
faith. In order to avoid paying 

rfatme In Montserrat, many 

insurers took advantage of 
«m ail mint to cancel policies 
mid-year. This happened out 
of the bine even though policy- 
holders had paid their premi- 
ums to tun. 

Such action Is akin to UK 

insurers miwllitig all 

in Marlow because the 
Thames has started to flood 
upstream, or cancelling «n rnr 
policies because the Met 
Office has forecast strong 
winds. This is not what most 
people think they're buying 
when they take oat insurance. 
Penny Webster. 

28 Harefleld. Hincbley Wood, 
Esher, Surrey KT109TQ. 

CO Michael Billington 
Othlnks the excellence of 
Irish playwriting is down to 
the disappearance of “the 
sense of the presence of God in 
Ireland." (Is there anyone 
there? Arts, December 31) 
Good Lord. And 1 thought it 
had to do with the fact that the 
Irish theatre, unlike the 
English theatre, is alive with 
energy and talent 

Robert O'Mahoney. 

15 North Great Georges Street 
Dublin L 


Can we trust the NHS? 


T WO important issues 
have been missed in the 
debate on quangos and 
the democratic deficit in the 
NHS (Leader, December 30). 

The green paper. Our 
Healthier Nation, which is ex- 
pected this month, win high- 
light the ifa** between in- 
equalities and the wider social 
and economic determinants of 
health. National government 
will be able to Influence some 
of these factors as wfO. local 
government. Cotenninoeity of 
local government and health 
authority boundaries will fa- 
cilitate Joint local health 
plans, as commended In the 
recent NHS white paper. 

This is one of the rationales 
far seeing local government as 
the democratic authority 
which should have strong 
links with the NHS commis- 
sioning authorities and pri- 
mary care groups, including 
sharing health and social ser- 
vice budgets. It is different to 
the question of membership of 
NHS tr us t boards highlighted 
by Lard Hunt and Dr Pete- 
Fisher (Letters, December 31 
and January 1) and should not 
threaten the national charac- 
ter of the NHS. 

But to Improve health, 
people need to participate and 
have influence over their local 
environment and services. 
This need for public involve- 
ment in the NHS will require 
many different mechanisms, 
which should complement the 
formal democratic models at 
national, regional and local 
government ievels- 
Tony Jewell. 

2 Buiy Road, Staplefarfl, 
Cambridge CB2 5BP. 


D R Fisher wants NHS 
trusts abolished, but 
wants democratic accountabil- 
ity at the planning and com- 
missioning leveL Tins does 
not affect your Leader's argu- 
ment that the need far talent 
“of the highest calibre” can be 
reconciled with elections. 

I agree, bat it requires the 
best democratic techniques, 
including providing voters 
with relevant data on candi- 
dates Iqr foe Ross scheme. 
This consists of two parts: ver- 
ified biographical data, and 
(optionally) an assessment 
using up-todate techniques of 
personnel selection. Voters 
must be able to rank candi- 
dates or to use delegated pref- 
erential voting. Votes must be 
counted by the transferable 
vote system of PR. 

The quango should elect its 
chairman by a method con- 
forming to the Condorcet cri- 
terion, thus ensuring that any 
candidate who, in a two-ai-a- 
time comparison, beats every 
rival, is elected. 

Rtohay tt Bnr ^nwln 

U Arnos Road, 

London Nil 1AP. 

C LLR Maureen Ruparel 
(Letters. December 31) is 
wrong to say that social ser- 
vices funding will be adminis- 
tered by health trust quangos. 
Frank Dobson has stated that 
he will put in post those who 
have the best expertise and he 
expects social services and 
health personnel to work 
together. This sounds like 

local responsibility to me. 

Pam Ho I pmh- 

184 Rock Avenue, 

GflHngham. Kent MET 5FB. 


C LLR Ruparel ignores the 
steps taken by the Gov- 
ernment to improve openness 
within the NHS. 

At the aid of July, Frank 
Dobson wrote to all NHS trusts 
requiring then to bold meet- 
ings In public. This was in ad- 
dition to the announcement 
that people appointed to NHS 
bodies wai be more represen- 
tative of local communities, pa- 
tients and carers and subject to 
independent assessment. 

He also announced that 
from April 1993 waiting times 
will be according to clinical 
need with no more preferen- 
tial waiting times for patients 
of GP fundholders. In October, 
Paul Bo&teng ordered the in- 
spection of nursing homes to 
be open to the public. 

The December white paper 
recognises the Importance of 
true partnership and states 
that this will be dependent on 
sharing of information with 
other NHS organisations. No 
management information in 
the future wfll be classified as 
“commercial in confidence” 
between NHS bodies. In addi- 
tion, the NHS trusts will be 
expected to publish annually 
details of their performance. 
The days of foe NHS trust act- 
ing alone without regard for 
others are over. 

Creating a modem and de- 
pendable NHS will also put 
doctors and nurses in the driv- 
ing seat, deciding what treat- 
ment local people get. Patients 
and users win have more in- 
formation and a bigger say in 
their local NHS. 

Paul Clark MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW1A OAA. 
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House calls 

J AMES Lees-Mflne’s contri- 
bution to modern Britain 
(Obituary, December 30) lay 
in enabling impoverished 
aristocrats to continue living, 
at the public expense, in the 
manner to which they had al- 
ways been accustomed. Many 
of the so-called “great” 
houses with which he 
the National Trust — Clive- 
den. Polesden Lacy, Arlington 
Court, etc — have neither ar- 
chitectural merit nor historic 
associations of any conse- 
quence, as honest officials of 
the trust have conceded. Yet 
their upkeep represents a 


isr. 


huge drain on. the strained 
resources of the trust 
By all m ea ne r let foe nation 
foot the bill for the mainte- 
nance of Montacuto, Stickling, 
Knn lp . Lyme and wfrniiar gen- 
uine treasures if it so wishes. 
But that was not intpntWi to 
be the role of foe National 
Trust. If that disastrously 
wrong road had not been 
taken, with the launch in 1993 
of the Country House Scheme, 
so vigorously propelled by 
Lees-Milne, bow many more 
acres of superb landscape foe 
trust could have afforded to 
save from foe despoiler? 
Stanley Williamson. 

15 Thom Road, 

Bramhali, Cheshire SK7 iHG. 


Family way 

'tJ’OUR leader on families 
■ (December 29) is welcome 
but without an eariy-years 
policy all later provision is 
meaningless. The muddle over 
lone parents exposed the Gov- 
ernment's limited grasp of the 
issue — that children thrive 
when they are well looked 
after. This is an immense task 
and few parents manage It 
without sharing. 

There is a balance to he 
struck between parental care 
(supported by leave from work 
in foe early months) and 
childcare (by well-trained 
staff) but we will not get that 
right without a political 
understanding of the social 
and psychological conditions 
that promote personal wellbe- 
ing in children. It’s not much 
use having a job if you cant 
be foere to give your children 
breakfast and put titan to bed. 
Dr Sebastian Kraemer. 
Tavistock Clime, 

120 Bdsize Lane, 

London NWS 5BA. 


Up in smoke 

AS much as I applaud Liz 
/~\Chong*& eight-point plan to 
give up smoking (Health, De- 
cember 30), rm afraid she will 
not get very much success. 
Smoking is a powerful drug. It 
needs to he handled with ven- 


Tafce oat a cigarette and 
lighter when the urge arises. 
Place the deantte In your 
mouth and strike a light Now, 
take the cigarette out of your 
mouth, hold it in front of your 
face and start swearing. “You 
lousy, ratten bastard . . . 
You’re dying for me to light 
you ... So, yon lousy etc, etc, 1 
am not going to .-. .“ Repeat as 


By foe time yoa have fin- 
ished and regained your coed, 
the urge has passed. It may 
take a fortnight, a month, 
three months. But urges be- 
come less frequent. It worked 
for me and some erf my friends. 
StanleyMedkfcs. 

6 Broadlands dose, 

London NG4AF. 


Dishonoured 

I N view of Elton John's 
knighthood (Report Decem- 
ber 31), should foere not have 
been much greater honours to 
Lynne Dawson, John Tavener 
and all the choristers, instru- 
mentalists, etc who contrib- 
uted so much to an occasion 
which could have done with- 
out his appalling intrusion. 
David Thomas. 

10 Woodside Avenue; 
Bridgend, Mid-Glamorgan. 

IM Duggan (Letters, January 
Ul) is wrong. Tom Finney 
was chair of Preston health au- 
thority for only three or four 
years. He resigned, I suspect, 
because Ms fundamental de- 
cency would not allow him to 
carry out the so-called reforms 
that his successors performed 
with such relish. 

Stephen Davies. 

31 Egerton Road, 

Ashton, Preston PR2 1AJ. 


A Country Diary 


This story makes 
dopes of us all 

D O you honestly believe 
that the press in any other 
democratic country would tol- 
erate editors being bullied 
into not naming the son of a 
senior government minister 
suspected of dealing in canna- 
bis, or a legal system which 
imposes a gagging order based 
on no credible precedent in a 
secret bearing Ct want to be 
named, says minister with son 
In drags case. January 1)? 

Every Journalist In the US 
and Australia, and other Com- 
monwealth countries which 
enjoy a semblance of democ- 
racy and have the guts to 
maintain principles of open 
justice, regard ur with 
contempt. 

Shame on the Government, 
shame an the judiciary and 
shame on those editors who 
cannot see the wood for the 
trees. Your shame is greater 
than any due to a teenage boy 
suspected of selling a Joint. 
Tim Crook. 

Kiln Cottage, WoodgafesftofHi. 
East Bergholt, Hr Colchester. 

W E were sorry to see the 
Guardian engaging in foe 
same nauseating hypocrisy 
over Dawn Alford’s brash with 
the police as the rest of the 
press (Leader, December 30). If 
Piers Morgan's account of the 
events is true, she also wit- 
nessed the youth being sup- 
plied by foe main dealer. Why 
did she not interview him and 
reveal his name? 

Dr C A Horn. 

Dr Pamela Horn. 

11 Harwell Road, 

Sutton Courtenay 0X14 4BN. 

D URING her investigation, 
did Ms Alford feel obliged 
to buy foe lad a drink, and if so 
was it an alcoholic drink? If it 
was, has she reported the land- 
lord to the police? 

John Lawrence. 

153 Highgate Road. 

London NW5 ILJ. 

I SUPPOSE one should not be 
surprised anymore by articles 
such as Maureen Freely ‘s 
(Spliff stupidity, December 29). 
It is frightening that so many 
parents now admit that they 
took drags in their youth. How 
do they expect children to de- 
velop in such an atmosphere? 
Robert Bracegirdle. 

I Sicklebten Drive, 

Stoneygate, Leics LE5 STS. 

S URELY foe most telling as- 
pect of this case is that, in 
order to appear genuine cus- 
tomers, the undercover repor- 
ters posed as estate agents. 
Nothing so neatly encapsulates 
contemporary Britain. 
Frederick Barker. 

41 Bagworfo Road, 

Newbold Heath, Leks LG9 9NB. 


FERMANAGH: What turned 
out to be a silent vigil In the 
hope of seeing pine martens 
might have been the highlight 
of our week on foe National 
Trust estate at Crom Castle. 
Ian. Herbert, the head warden, 
took us across the waters of 
Upper Lough Erne to Corlatt 
Wood by & 14-foot launch and 
we trod carefully through the 
woodland to enter the hide. 
Earlier, he had baited a lew 
with raspberry Jam, for expe- 
rience has taught that the 
martens are to be tempted by 
a jam-coated log. We watched 
as the light faded but martens 
did not appear. A robin 
returned repeatedly to taste 
foe jam. Simon King, the tele- 
vision naturalist, had waited 
for four hours to gat shots of 
the creatures, so we did not 
feel too discommoded by the 
unrewarded vign. The log- 
book In foe hide recorded that 

a number of television crews 
had sport hours awaiting the 
- pearance of the martens, 
jnahad been disappointed, 
though some had waited a 
very long time indeed. One. 
eventually successful, 
recorded foe dental decay of 


foe marten — due. no dc 
to its intermittent de 

deuce on raspberry jam. 
pine martens, rare ever 
these remote parts, 
clearly secure on the c 
estate. Two years ago. hui 
after a hard winter, thei 
fecthrely destroyed a ni 
heronry on the estate by 
suraing the fertilised egg 
the nests. Not that herons 
endangered In these wa 
Paris. As I stood on the c 
looking across to Inishfen 
a large heron, suddc 
alarmed, took off in dram 
style from Just below one 
Pew lazily over foe c 
craters of the tough. The J 
of Upper Lough Erne : 
dramatically during 
week, submerging fixed i 
toons. Is It tidal, 1 wonde 
™ answer is no. it 
rejects surface nin-off 1 
re g ion of high rainfall. ' 
TOhwatwr lake system b 
JjJtojueUonally Important 
«>r a great variety of bird 
aquatic life. We missed 
toertens. but the wood! 
«er and the hirdlife she 
vreii even in midwinter, 
coun iMcicmn 
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Diary 


Emily Barr 


W E cannot let the 
New Year pass 
without making 
one final a ward in recogni- 
tion of the talents of 1997 . 
This one goes to the most 
incisive and intelligent 
police officer of the year 
(and we are most grateful to 
Police and Police Review 

magazines for their help). A 
strong early bid was made 
fas January by PC Nigel 
Glew, from West Yorkshire, 
who was determined to 
solve a spate of arson by in- 
putting data on every local 
lire Into his specially pro- 
grammed computer. This 
produced a fabulous result 
a chart which revealed that 
one person featured in 
every single report of every 
single fire. The rejoicing, 
however, was cot short 
when this man — the culprit 
— turned out to be the 
county fire service's staff 
photographer. 

P C Glue was swiftly 
challenged, however, 
by PC Richard Ellis 
from Sealand In North 
Wales. This kindly consta- 
ble sawa local thief of his 
acquaintance outside a mo- 
bile phone shop getting 
soaked in one of those 
Welsh downpours. He 
pulled over, invited him 
into the car, and dropped 
him off at home. No sooner 
had the man left his car , 
than PC EUis heard an ur- 
gent radio message report- 
ing a burglary at . . .yes, 
the mobile phone shop in 

the high street. 


A LL was quiet until 
July, when we wel- 
comed Andy Butcher 
from Meon Valley in Hamp- 
shire into the competition. 
Inspector Butcher was 
speaking at a dinner for a 
visiting gronp of policemen 
from Poland, when he be- 
came so annoyed by a wom- 
an chattering that, eventu- 
ally, he could take no more. 
First he politely asked if the 
Interruptions could stop, 
and then, finally, he 
snapped and turned to con- 
front the Irritant, when it 
was explained to him. In the 
nick of time, that she was 
the Polish interpreter. 


T HE following month, a 
sad home truth 
awaited PC Howarth 
when he joined his col- 
league, Humberside com- 
munity constable Ken 
Lyons, on a visit to a pri- 
mary schooL This is PC 
Howarth.” Ken told the 
children. “He likes to be 
called Taff. Can anyone tell 
me why?” After a purded 
silence, a bawl went up at 
the bade of the doss. “Is it,” 
asked the hoy tentatively, 
“because it’s fat 
backwards?" 


A LSO in August, an ex- 
cellent piece of work 
by PCs Chris Aslett 
and Mark Tanner came to 
onr attention. A woman in 
Harefleld spotted a snake in 
her back garden, and asked 
the police to remove It. 

These (wo arrived, caught it 
in a bag. and set off in their 
police car to have it identi- 
fied. Imagine their dismay 
when they found It had van- 
ished! The car was taken out 
of service while the RSPCA 
tried to locate the missing 
serpent, and the officers 
puzzled over how It could 
have got out. It was lncky, 
however, that they had cut 
breathing holes, or It might 
have suffocated. 


A S honourable meu- 
tlon must go to two 
Hampshire police- 
men who became greatly ex- 
cited when their metal de- 
tector began shrieking as 
they were looking for 
burled coins. They found 
nothing, however, and 
eventually called ina third 
officer. This gentleman 
helped considerably when 
he pointed out that the ma- 
chine was reacting to their 
steel toecaps. 

T HIS year's award, 

however, is made 
jointly to Detectives 
John Wright and Bob 
Brown from Lancashire 
who visited London to take 
statements for a fraud in- 
quiry- They went to* City 
police station as instructed, 
and set down their warrant 
cards on the table, announc- 
ing “We're from Lancashire 
and you have a coup Jc of 
rooms for us." “I don't 
think so." countered the 
receptionist. "This lathe . 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 

You want thopoMce station 
next door.” For this bril- 
liant piece of detect*** 
work, they are named the 
Diary's favourite policemen 
of the year. We look foe- 
ward to mec ting them again 
in 1888 . 


f&C£n: 

**efi£* 
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The music has bolted 
- close the Garage 


own publicity. 



We understand how com- who thought the Prime M5ni$- 
merdalisatioo can smother ter was a tosser; Speed Garage 
the communal imagination of was only magical when it had 
a subculture; there is nothing to smuggle its message out on 
new in this. But it wasn't just pirate radio. Blair may imag- 
. the practicalities of shared tee that the way to nurture 

basically working-class, black worth much any more. The material poverty which gave pop culture Is to have It round 
crowd. The details aren't DJs who created Speed Gar- the Speed Garage scene it’s for tea, but it is perfectly obvi- 
reaU y Important. What mat- age are making a lot of waD- raw creative ene r g y — that ons ftat t he Noel Gallagher of 
ter s Is tha t early last year, the deserved money, and people quality which so mrcttpd a Downing Street parties is 
maiiKS tr hmn music and style in Swindon and Fife are get- j» ded mainshwnn Critically, never going to write «notiw 
press finally c am e across it, ting to hear beautiful music, it was the subtle understand- decent album in his life, 
gave it a made-up name, and only a vary mean mind, tog that the danna culture es- Alienation is' a necessary ere- 
“Speed Garage”, declared it you’d have thought, could tablishm ent, with all its stive three the Government 
wlZdly hip. and. by virtue of have a problem with this. But power and money, did not doesn't appear to have 
publicity, organised it into an the repercussions suggest respect or endorse to Now grasped, 
entertainment industry. Yon something else. that One, and the Min- 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS -13 

Some shocking 
reminders 
to shock us 


bother, when they can stay in esttog subculture and youth 
West End clubs? Commercial culture is that it is opposi- 
indio and the superdubs have tkmab creative art is not like 
poached aH the best DJs. man- manufacturing industry, but 
ey*S flying around, and every- requires a sense of itself 
one is locked in competition, which is actively margtaa- 
At the very moment of its Used from the mainstream, 
triumph. Speed Garage has Oasis were only any good 
choked on Urn oxygen of Its when they were angry work- 


ing dass boys from Baraage 


_ entertainment industry. Yon something else. *het One, and the Mto- 

DeCCa Altkenhead J*?™ .*» *o to- Soane Before the press decided to istry of Sound, and doubtless 

dodgy affair in Finsbury Park call it Speed Gar a g e it was soon K-Tel too, all think Speed 

at five in the mmninp any known as Underground Gar- Oar-n g t* jnm E rp " t . ****** v Wwi 
T if *° your ' omre — suddenly you could age. "Underground" is always impetus is g one . Very soon 



T seems a shame to criti- 


I m, *. . . — — — ■ " — — ..... .q — ■ .. . i M i im iy v mm i vn.- -."Hi — fj~ j i ginu. ..... . — ■ — ■ lions are so aduilr able 

* J? to y ? u f' mor S — suddenly you could age. "Underground" is always impetus Is gone. Very soon I There are those who eye 

seif still young enough to get Speed Garage all weekend a self-conscious, slightly em- Speed Garage becomes little his Downing Street parties 

leel ■ embarrassed about in every West Rnd duh, or, for barrasstog now wholly more th ar| Spice Girls with suspicion, assuming 

not spending New Year’s that matter fin TVin rtf fKd I tw atrow iriel u Kn+ konlt ilian I imilt n haon l ortma nlrtf trt rvvrtrrf an/1 rvwi. 


I ase Blair whe n hi, Mm- [ Bel Litt lejohn 

I __ tion. never more bountifully 

T*S a time not just for look- herself than when ffiumtnat- 
mg forward, but for look- ing the night sky with her 
tag back. As any driver radiance. 

some plot to coopt and con- j wffl ten you. the best way to Like the unner ving, bril- 


ana. Princess of Wales. uke 
Zoe Ball she was a thoroughly 
modem woman who touched 
an our hearts. Like Tamagot- 
chis, she seemed attunes to be 
operated by forces beyond her 

control. LikA Hong Knng , as a 
child she was from 

one parent to the other. Like 
Martin Amis, s he helped de- 
fine a generation. And li ke 
Hale Bopp, she was a star, a 


not spending New Year’s that matter, on Top of the ( ina p p r o p riate, bnt hstrv t h«*n I with a hae« ifo** 


vjl « “ , . ” . _ - i — m wui. iwu. il uk;ii walaa a imao * 4 iir>. JviMv iv vwyi wu- w aaa. luu yyu* LUC UCbl Way LU j ,||fp rnp TTTtTIPrinriP hnL 

a nightclub, bin old Pops. On New Year’s Eve you It was reasonable emwigh. Why Is any of this relevant trol subculture, but this is reach your destination is by liant and deenlv di^rrhinv 
enough to have decided, all could even aet it at CTemblev Without the c or n or ate ttV M O A V I to mpnmnn vhn nnisnt umn- I rnhWah pnthriiJflsm fa / nowr felrfna nrm ntrit.. i . Hr 


eoou^i to have decided, all could even get it at Wembley Without the corporate money to everyone who wasn't won- rubbish. Blair’s enthusiasm is never fairing you eyes c 

tne same, not to. I was in a Arena. And what a result that of major record labels, com- dering what to do on New entirely authentic — sadly, wing mirror. Basically, 
dnb last W31- Anri the cVimild Vimis hum Anln W — ir. T. ■ — ■ ■ u>. u.. ^ - . - . _ . . ’ 


Off the [ Sensation mthihlHon at the 


wasn t. Thisfelt odd, not least There are various possible rooms of Hackney or Camber- play of its commitment to much happier if he scooped been before we became what the Royal^Qpera 5 Bouse* the 

because 1997 was meant to ex pl a n ati o ns. Perhaps- we’re welL So m eone would have to bring subculture in fr om the them out of the murky pond we would be once we had death of Diana. Prinr«U of 

have been The Best Ever year getting too old and dull and start a pirate radio station, cold. 1 1 wants to invite it to into the sunshine. stopped being what we had Wales, on the last dav of 

i r preferred choice of lazy to go dubbing. Or, possir someone else to run a dub Downing Street for canapfes. There is little we can do been before we became what August was a shocking 

dubbing. It was, everyone bly. because my mates and I from a mate's cellar, and Chris Smith wants to tell it about the commercial process we were. It's as simple as that reminder of quite bow shock- 

agreed, the year of Speed are arsey, ditist gits who only someone else to drive to how cool he thinks it is; “Cool which celebrates and aedden- 1997. 365 days. 52 weeks. 12 ing reminders can be. 

Garage. liked Speed Garage before it France for cheap brandv. Britannia is here to stay ” he tally destroys subculture. But months Anri libtmiiv inn. bu«< * — 


Garage. liked Speed Garage before it France for cheap brandy. 

For those who've not been got a media nany 1 fear 
bored witless fry the media thara’a aw element pf tr uth in a ■ OBODY coming a 


hype. Speed Garage is a type both. But it is necessary to 
of dance music. It's been distinguish between the sent!- 


N 


for cheap brandy- Britannia Is here to stay,” he tally destroys subculture. But months. And literally hun- Even through our tears we 

coos. Blair wants to boast we can resist the political pro- dreds of hours, minutes and were surprised by what we 

OBODY craning along about it, turn It into a tourist- cess, and for new Britain to seconds. A year like any saw; we didn't realise how 

to the chibs had any board video, and make it part stand any c h a nc e, the govern- other. But what a year! much we had rhaqpffl We 

money, so nobody of a rebranded Britain. He meat must be kept at arms It was the year Mike Tyson were not the country we 


parts of London so unfashion- your CD nowl — is worth now no one’s hiring an empty mendable, and sweet, and xm- invite it to a party, and beam verve. Semlnally, it was the who excelled at needlework at 

able they weren’t even un- having, and the objective pos- house Just to run parties believably stupid about this, as it sank into some kind of year of the Teletubbies and her secondary school. Diana 

f a sh io nab ly fashionable, for a slbllity that it genuinely isn’t every Sunday any more. Why The whole point about inter- Rtverdance for black London. David Helfgott, of ZoeBall and had unbuttoned our emotions. 



Hong Song. Yet what are we, 

the award- winning comments- ■ WEPT; you wept he or she 
tors, to make of these seem- I wept; we wept; you plural 
The one area that foreign ingly disparate events? I wept; they wept we all 
secretaries insist must be off- Regaining the Mike Tyson wept We wept not only for 
limits for our spies is the stray, an one level there is Diana, Princess of Wales, but 
USA. We have intelligence- obviously a world-wide mood, for ourselves. Who would now 
sharing arrangements with a Zeitgeist, if you will, erf more visit us in hospital? Who 
the CIA, and allow them to and more people finding it would wipe away those tears? 
have a n«tentng station over morally defensible to bite off Who would argue our cause 
here. But it is not evident that and chew minor parts erf other with the powerful? Who would 
the same self-denying ordi- people’s bodies. Viewed from now get on the exercise bike 
nance applies to espionage a certain angle the planet for us and keep ua in trim? 
against oar partners in Hale Bopp looked very much Who would accompany us in a 
Europe. like the bottom section of a bewitching swim-suit to our 

In his book UK Eyes Alpha, human ear. yet — eerily — the sun-soaked Mediterranean 
Mark Urban claims that it Is Teletubbies have no ears to hideaways? Who would now 
clear from his contacts with speak at Year. . . ear . . . no tell the outmoded Royal Fam- 
S1S and GGHQ staff that Brit- ear . . . eerie. Through the mist fly what we thought of them 
ain conducts intelligence op- and fog of 365 days, a pattern and their hoity-toity ways? 
erations against our Euro- fast emerges, a pattern as in- Through our tears, we reo- 
pean — with the aim of tricate yet vital, as ifl-shapeo ognised a new Britain, a Brit- 


ghring us an advantage in EU yet emblematic as an ear. 
negotiations. 

Did David Owen, — in BT was the year of m 
office between 1977-79 — 
receive intelligence an oar 


; emblematic as an ear. ain we could live in, a seminal 

Britain surrounded by sea yet 
T was the year of move- with a fair hit of dry land too, 
menL There were one heL a Britain with roads, bttild- 
luva lot of people an the togs, wide open spaces and a 


partners in Europe? “A bit I move in 1997. Martin Amis variety of outlets to satisfy file 
actually had a difference erf announced be was moving to tastes of even the mast dis- 
opinion on this. These are our America. Swampy m oved in ceming shopper. This was our 
friends and aUiaa You have and out of timnpiR. w iniara Britain, not theirs: it was a 
to make a distinction. They Hague went to India for his Britain for the Spice Girls and 
are no longer opponents and I honeymoon. Humphrey the Girl Power, for the heroic 
think you have to be very Cat, bless him, moved out of ^wampy_ and the v smashing 
careful about having intelli- Number 10. The Spice Girls Clare Short, for Martin Bell 
gence within the framework completed their seminal world and Zoe Ball, for Tony Banks 
of the European Union." tour. Woody Allen and Soon- and The Teletubbies, for Dolly 
So Owen thought MIS -Yi travelled all the way to the Shpep and David ^elfeott, 
shouldn’t spy an oar Euro- Italy to get married in Venice, for Cherie and Tony, fra the 
pean partners? "Yes. It’s a The planet Hale Bopp moved Millennium Dome and for 
different relationship. I am across our skies to astound us some truly powerful and to- 
not necessarily saying you with its sheer verve. And, as ventive regional theatre, 
should turn a deaf ear — but chronicled to my series of hi- Truly, 1997 was the year to 
there are different techniques lariously offbeat articles in which the tragic death of Di- 


‘Our intentions 
are extremely 
honourable* 


was oblique: “I used to dis- 
cuss all sorts of things with 
my French colleagues. I can’t 
believe they would ever spy 
on me under any circum- 
stances.” He added w r yly; 

■- -■ "The French wouldn’t do that 

h H jpi ■ would they?” But would we 

In search of spies 

eagerness to answer ques- 
tions. “Secrecy is our abso- 

— a ■ #■». l ir - fnminn Within file FO there are own people and not behaving lute stock in trade, onr most 

nrllCll3d UOCKereil aSKo mi tJiy 1 1 riiArwing Views about the use- as we would have hoped.” precious asset,” said the Sir 

■ ■ ^ -I fulness of espionage for a for- "But you do have to be Ccdln McCoH, SIS Chief from 

secretaries PSSl snu present Wl ldt C ign secretary. "Intelligence careful about the SIS,” says 1988-94, in his only public ap- 
... . hi.*,- nLr.. 4 hr.i.fthn reports are on some occasions Dr David Owen, the last pearance — from which cam- 

thev Will tell Him SlDOUl now me valuable and on some occa- Labour incumbent before eras were banned. 

J . •» xl stons crucial/* says Douglas Cook. T think p oliti cians can “We are the last soft-shoe 

SeCLinTV services CUO me Hurd. They supply Just some get over- fa scina t ed by intelli- service, and we are not going 

t. . J _ r _ . nnlWne part to toe jigsaw of other gence and actually suspend to allow ourselves to be un- 

formulation OT overseas pOliClao people’s intentions that you their own intelligence. You dressed in public.” His suo- 

want to know. Of course there can be helped by having cessor Sir David Speddtog 
7 . rTI Y e i K ht replied. I learned that when is a lot of which is nt like reports of what our enemies has adopted an even lower 

S®*months aEo Robin Jim Callaghan became that: but every now and then are saying. But we all talk profile. 

riScnmmised to Labour Foreign Secretary it is important.” differently depending on So where else totarn? 

ft” SSL neariv 25 vearsaBQ. (me of his “The SIS is very useful to whom we’re t alkin g to.” Douglas Hurd has spent a 


— different things you do.” the Observer. I myself made ana. Princess of Wales, lit a 
But that was all 20 years the move from Kentish Town Candle to the Wind, and, be- 
ago, what about today? 1 to Islington — taking my three lieve me, this is one candle 
asked Lord Renwick whether irascible moggies with me! that will never go out when 
we still receive intelligence Ears; movement Zoe Ball; the sunset appears through 
on onr EU partners. His reply Martin Amis; Hale-Bopp; the snow above the clouds 

Hong Kong; the Tamagotchi; through the howling rain at 
me. looking back, it seems the rainbow’s end. Truly 1997 
that everything was leading was a year we shall never see 
inexorably to the death of DP repeated. 


Internatioi 


&Wk iL Bill doesnt 


secretaries past and present what 
they will tell him about how the 
security services aid the 
formulation of overseas policies 




XACTLY 


Cook promised to Labour Foreign Secretary uisunporram. 

bring anew6pirlt nearly 25 years ago, one trfhis “The SIS is very usgfol to 

ofopenness to the first visitors was the tom toe foreign sectary, says 

vn vfejmurcMu w . , AUL William WalHpi'rSw nrhn 


hom we’re talking to.” Douglas Hurd has sp ent a 
Lord (Robin) Reuwick quarter of a century working 


■JSJISSiv' secretive and head cf MI6, Sir Maurice Old- W illi a m Waldegrave. who served a dozen foreign secre- for the FO, b^tantogas a 
In field He told OlHflg han- "My served as Hurd’s deputy be- taries and was often closely Jimror diplomat and ending 
’for k* is to bring ^utheunwel- fore becoming a cabinet min- involved with intelligence sk yejtfs as^POtitica 1 
to^nsa d^umenmy ior )oo r ister.Tt cant do miracles but matters to a 80-year career bead. He had talked revea I- 

BBC2 about the job offoreign cooems. nrOTi de a most extraor- which culminated with the — - *”*• ~ 


what mrae forthcoming ^>d 

Secret intelligence service I asked whether he had 

w, 


We are the last soft-shoe service, and 


Sto? SS W e are not going to allow 

SSSSS^mSSSSS ourselves to be undressed in public’ 

Sft.ft.-S! — 


on our European partners, 
his whole body language 
changed. He bit his lip and 
scratched his thigh: T don’t 
want to go into that, that’s 
operational. 1 cant, cant, get 
into that.” 

secret matters: presuraaoor w " ^ — 1 Finally I found someone 

sS^that the secret services you can aspme the ^ who lifted a veil: a former 

were safe with Labour (even ri^SetTetaryre^™^^ mustn’t do Is become James- the foreign secretary to the GCHQ officer from its Kdiv- 

if that feeling was not always handie^SS Bandisfe about it And their international diplomatic ision, wtarii to^ts contones 

reciprocated). sa vs ngo ri * 1 are extremely skflfol arena. — i ncluding Europe — out- 

I SkS Cook what happens n«* ^wLStogyouSat not “We have intelligence cov- side the cfld Soviet bloc. “Of 

when you first become for- Rlfktod. "Thrae Is a very per . . that . get ^ an crags of all really important course we’re all spying on 

Aten seSetary. "I spent the or hrar on a tape negotiations that Britain is each other. You need belt and 

Aral fcw days at briefing see eadi a- of what some foreign involved in: sometimes the braces, collateral on caHat- 
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Brendan Gill 


The man who loved New York 




RENDAN GUI, 
who has died aged 
83, wrote 16 books, 
I including novels, 
short story collec- 
tions, and biographies of such 
glamorous 20th century 
American figures as Cole Por- 
ter, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Charles Lindbergh, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, bat he 
will probably be best remem- 
bered lor his book about the 
New Yorker magazine. Here 
At The New Yorker. 

Published in 1975, fbur de- 
cades after the young GDI had 
joined the magazine in 1936, it 
caused much irritation and 
resentment on the weekly, 
but also consolidated the 
legend of the New Yorker as a 
glorious institution, repre- 
senting all that was best and 
unique in American literary 
culture. 

The book annoyed Gill’s 
colleagues because h seemed 
to diminish the seriousness of 
their endeavours by portray- 
ing the magazine as a sort of 
playschool for dotty eccen- 


Floyd Cramer 


tries and because it cast the 
author hiwinif in too promi- 
nent a role. A lth ough con- 
stantly self-deprecating, GUI 
did emerge as somehow per- 
sonifying the New Yorker’s 
essence and spirit, which 
many of his colleagues found 
intolerably presumptuous. 

Here At The New Yorker 
was, however, a highly read- 
able best-seDer. And its open- 
ing paragraph summarised 
GUI's relationship with the 
magazine which he served for 


his entire working life under 
all of Its first four editors, 
from its founder Harold Ross 
to its current British editor, 
Tina Brown. “Happy writers 
have histories shorter than 
happy famines,” he wrote. 
“The whole of my profes- 
sional career can be summed 
up by saying that I started out 
at the place where 1 wanted 
mnet to be — the New Yorker 
magazine — and with much 
pleasure and very little 
labour have remained here 
ever since. Sometimes, and 
with reason, I boast of never 


having done an honest day’s 
work in my life. An honest 
day’s play — oh, that 1 have 
accomplished on a thousand 
occasions, or ten thousand, 
but work implies a measure 
of drudgery and fatigue, and 
these are states as yet un- 
known tome.” 

For all his unquenchable 
energy and enthusiasm. Gill’s 
claim to have enjoyed a life of 
unalloyed contentment did 
not ring entirely true. He was 
a fluent and elegant writer 
with an enormous range that 
encompassed film, theatre, 
art and architectural criti- 
cism as well fiction, poetry, 
and biography but he some- 
times conveyed the impres- 
sion that he had not quite 
lived up to his own expecta- 
tions. Certainly, he never 
quite achieved the status of 
his more famous New Yorker 
contemporaries like James 
Thurber, S J Perelman, and 
Robert Ben chi ey, of whose 
riding s he bad appointed him- 
self the chronicler. 

This may partly explain 


why GDI, although still work- 
ing industriously for the New 
Yorker, developed other en- 
thusiasms and, most notably, 
became an enormously 
effective crusader for New 
York City’s historic architec- 
ture. GDI is already commem- 
orated in literally thousands 
of old buildings which, with- 
out his in ter ven tion, would 
most probably have been de- 
stroyed. 

In bt« last article, published 
in its current edition to mark 
the centenary of the charter 
which amalgamated some 40 
little towns and villages into 
the giant metropolis of New 
York, Gill recalled that until 
the 1960s there was almost no 
support for the city's architec- 
tural heritage. For a popula- 
tion always consisting largely 
of new immigrants, “to keep 
tearing down the buildings of 
a previous generation and 
putting up new ones was a 
joyous neces si ty " . 

The conservation move- 
ment really took off in the late 
1960s when GDI persuaded 



Brendan Gill „ visionary 

Jacqueline Kennedy 
to join him in a televised 
press canferezxx to oppose 
tbg of Grand Cen- 

tral Station. He was at that 
time chairman of New York's 
Municipal Art Society. He 
was later to become dwi nrnm 
of the Andy Warhol Founda- 
tion for the Visual Arts and a 
vicepresident of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Aits and Let- 


ters. Bis Interest in architec- 
tural conservation also ex- 
tended to Ireland, the country 
from which his- Roman Catho- 
lic Connecticut family origi- 
nally came, where he was an 
active supporter of the Irish 

Georgian Society- 

While mod old school New 
Yorker writers affected a di- 
shevelled, countryfied, schol- 
arly look, Brendan GIB was 
the magazine's party-going 
man-about-town, cultivating 
the rich, foe famous, foe in- 
teresting, and the glamorous. 
He emulated *b*> dffndy is” 1 of 
“Eustace Tffley'Ythe top-bat- 
ted Regency swell who was 
the magazine's mascot — al- 
though GDI's daytime uni- 
form usually included a pur- 
ple baseball cap and a 
tattersa ll-cbecked shirt and 
his evoking wear a gold bro- 
cade waistcoat. 

He was New York's most 
popular toastmaster and 
speech m a k er, subtly combin- 
ing infectious enthusiasm 
and world-weary sophistica- 
tion and though not a rich 


man, he donated bis services 
to in which he be- 

lieved. The New Yorker's 
longest-serving editor Wil- 
liam Shawn, a famously retir- 
ing man, sent him as his rep- 
resentative to public 
functions, and he was right to 
do so. For GUI was a true New 
Yorker, a man who adored 
the city and never doubted for 
a second that It was the great- 
est in the world. 

Bora in Hartford. Connecti- 
cut, GUI was the fourth of five 
children of a prosperous phy- 
sician. He was (unusually for 
a t>thniic in those days) edu- 
cated at Yale University, 
where he became editor of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. Im- 
mediately after leaving Yale, 
he married and joined foe 
New Yorker. Hte wife, Anne 
Barnard, their five daughters 
and two sons all survive him. 


Brendan GUI, Journalist, bom 
October 4. 1914: died December 
27,1997 


Slide note sidekick 
to the stars 


F LOYD Cramer, who has 
died of cancer aged 64, 
was foe king of country 
music piano. He con- 
tributed to hundreds of record- 
ings by Elvis Presley, Patsy 
Cline, Jim Reeves, Perry Como 
and others but was best known 
for his early 1960s hits On The 
Rebound and Lost Date. 

Bom in Shreveport Louisi- 
ana, Cramer grew up in Hut- 
tig, Arkansas. He first played 
aged five, on a second-band 
spinet piano bought by his 
parents, and professionally de- 
buted at 18 in Shreveport’s 
Louisiana Hayrtde radio show. 
There he met and performed 
with the as yet unknown 
Presley. 

Guitarist and record pro- 
ducer Chet Atkina noticed 
Cramer’s virtuosity and per- 
suaded him to move to Nash- 
ville, the centre of country & 
western music. Almost his 
first work was an Presley's 
epoch-making Heartbreak 
Hotel session. 

Thereafter, Cramer became 
part of a small group of session 
musicians assembled by At- 
kins who were the architects 
of the “Nashville sound” or 
"countrypolitan" music, a 
more sophisticated version of 
country & western music 
drawing on rock guitar, or- 
chestral string arrangements 
and a variety of piano accom- 
paniments provided by 
Cramer. The ability of Cramer 
and his colleagues to quickly 
absorb foe elements of any 


piece and provide an immacu- 
late Hacking , created Nash- 
ville's reputation as a world 
leads- In music recording. 
Among foe dozens of singers 
with whom he played in the 
late 1950s and early 1960swere 
Presley. Reeves, Cline, the 
Everly brothers, Roy Orbison 
and Kitty Lester, for whose hit 
Looe Letters he provided one of 
his most memorable perfor- 
mances in a bluesy, fativ nig ht 
style. 

In 1958, Cramer released his 
first solo recording, a novelty 
piece called FUp. Flap and 
Bop, but it was with Last Dote 
in i960 that he came to promi- 
nence. Like its successor. On 
The Rebound, it featured his 
trademark “slip note" or 
“whole tune slur” style. This 
involved foe adaptation for 
piano of a guitar technique, 
associated with MaybeUfi Car- 
ter and others, to create what 
Cramer himself described this 
as “a lonesome cowboy 
sound”. Cramer’s slip note 
was a right hand device used 
at the treble end of the key 1 
board with the intended note 
hit precisely on foe beat as the 
last of a triplet The innovation 
had been inspired by the play- 
ing of songwriter Don Robert- 
son who would later provide 
many songs for Presley. 

Last Date sold a mtnkm 
copies and was only pr ev en ted 
from reaching No 1 in the pop 
charts by Presley's Are You 
Lonesome Tonight? cm which 
Cramer had also played piano. 


With added lyrics and a new 
title by Conway Twitty, (Lost 
Her Love) On Our last Date 
eqjoyed further success in a 
1973 version by Twitty, and a 
1983 version by Emmylou 
Harris. 

Although foe slip note motif 
sounded novel and fresh when 
used by Cramer, it was soon 
imitated by every other pianist 
in Nashville and appeared ad 
nauseam on dozens of country 
records. By foe end of foie 
1960s, Cramer was dividing his 
time between occasional ses- 
sions. his own recording, TV 
and concert appearances in a 
trio with Atkins and saxo- 
phonist Boots Randolph. 
Cramer visited Britain several 
times In foe 1970s, appearing 
at foe Wembley Festival of 
Country Music. He also per- 
formed with symphony or- 
chestras in the us. 

Catering to a small but loyal 
following, Cramer turned out 
mean than 60 solo alhuma in a 
career spanning nearly 40 
years, interpreting current 
hits and television thumps on 
synthesisers as well as tradi- 
tional keyboard instruments. 
Typical of these was Keyboard 
Kick Band in 1977 on which he 
played eight different instru- 
ments. He Is survived fay his 
wife Mary and two daughters. 


Dave Larina- 



Floyd Cramer, pianist bom Octo- 
ber 27, 1933; died December 31, 
1997 


Clare Evans 



Floyd Cramer ... in the 1960s his playing added a new sound to country music 


Seeing to the heart of feminism 
W5 


. clear views of women's work 


Jackdaw 



Riot rules 

WHAT should anarchists be 
doing? Those who want to 
spend time and energy ad- 
vancing anarchic knowledge, 
values and goals might first 
do well to question just about 
everything they take for 
granted about anarchy and 
anarchism past and present 
Many, if not most, of foe easy 
answers to questions about 
what is to be done have 
p r o v e n to be less than 
effective or even counterpro- 
ductive. Now, with the on- 
going collapse of the interna- 
tional left, and with it the 
disintegration of anarcho- 
leftism as well, it is long past 
time to re-examine foe practi- 


cal and conceptual roots of 
anarchist resistance and 
reconstruction. The aboli- 
tion of illusions «m free foe 
way for creative activity. 

However, this type of ques- 
tioning requires the con- 
scious cultivation of open- 
mindedness and an almost 
systematic scepticism. W hite 
these qualities aren’t entirely 
absent within foe anarchist 
milieu, they aren't as wide- 
spread as could be hoped on a 
radical milieu which overtly 
begins by challenging one of 
the biggest and most power- 
ful of social myths — that of 
the necessity for the exis- 
tence of the nation state. 

What anarchists should be 
doing, in Anarchy: A Jour- 
nal of Desire Armed. 

Orderly mess 

AT THE end of foe century, 
promiscuity is the name of 
the game. If we were cross- 
eyed and painless in the 
1980s, in the 1990s we are 
mixed and indiscriminate. 
The halcyon days of order 
and decorum, when every- 
thing had a place and every- 
thing was in its place, are 


IN Clare Ev ans , 
who has died of can- 
aged 37, went to 
Manchester University in the 
early 1980s to read economic 
history, the study of gender 
and history there was. at best 
marginal. Yet, even while an 
undergraduate, Clare was 
preparing and delivering 
seminars on feminist history. 
And as a postgraduate She 
was central to the creation of 
the department's first femi- 
nist historiography course. 

Her doctorate, part of 
which was to appear in Pat 
Hudson and Bill Lee's 
Women's Work And The Fam- 
ily economy to Historical Per- 


long gone. Notions such as 
discrimination and choice 


are merely quaint forms of 
nostalgia. Within the global 
economy, the sign is the 
great leveller, foe common 
currency of exchange that 
dismantles the boundaries - 

between knowledge and in- 
formation, high and low 
culture, worthy pursuit and 
idle play. The empire of signs 
is out of control, and its ram- 
parts have been breached. 
Take the World Wide Web, 
that unruly cabaret of signifi- 
cation run amok. The Web is 
a mercantile world of signs, 
an anti-department store 
that promises us, in Ted Nel- 
son’s words, "anything 
instantly”. 

The Web is a microcosm of 
culture in its total indiffer- 
ence to its users and to the 
nature of their consumption. 
On the Web, there is no such 
tiling as choice, but rather 
choice to the nth degree. 
These are all truisms of the 
Information Age. But even 
truisms have a use- by date. 
Glib overtures to free-fafling 
into the bit-stream are fast be- 
coming outmoded. The web is 
in fact becoming more corpo- 


spective in 1990, was on the 
women of the textile industry 
around Nelson and Ckdne, 
1825-1865. With the American 
Civil War, the mills of Lanca- 
shire had dosed, but earlier, 
women had achieved a kind 
of parity with men. With 
mass unemployment, she ar- 
gued, came a new Victorian 
model. Unemployed women, 
via philanthropy, were of- 
fered sewing schools, a path 
bade to home and hearth, 
while men were confirmed as 
sole wage-earners. 

She was a stalwart of the 
Manchester Women’s History 
Group; examining women's 
political life in the city, the 


rate in its contexts of use, 
more instrumental and less 
hedonistic. If you want to 
surf, move to Maul 
21. C scans, notsurfs, the. 
future 

Water sports 

TODAY, and throughout the 
ages, images cf water have 
nourished the tuner worlds 
of heart and mind. They've 
been pivotal on the collective 
dream of life, religious tradi- 
tions, art and literature. Our 
ancestors, like us, have 
sought and found recreation, 
inspiration and a sense of 
inner peace in the presence 
of rivers, lakes and oceans. 
Yet, particularly in this cen- 
tury , we have organised 
human affairs as if we were 
blind to the Intrinsic, elemen- 
tal qualities of water. We 
have regarded it as if it were 
a free and unlimited 
resource for the sole use of 
humankind. Single-mindfid- 
ly we have tried, to tame, dom- 
inate and control its eyries 
and flowing rhythms. 

We now count the cost We 
are runningout of fresh 
water and destroying the eco- 


impact of 1930s housing estate 
development on women, and 
maternal mortality. 

Bom and raised in Bath, 
Manchester 1 remained her 
home until, in 1985, Clare 
moved to a Cheshire village 
where she met her fliture 
partner, Roger Crouch. They 
moved to London, and later 
briefly to the Lake District, 
and then to Switzerland. 

In 1994 she became a 
researcher at Sheffield Uni- 
versity’s migration and eth- 
nicity centre, working on the 
post-war wave of Ukrainian 
and Polish immig ration The 
material now features at the 
Bradford Industrial Muse- 


systems of oceans, river del- 
tas and wetlands. Already 
several countries face Seri- " 
ous water shortages — more 
will in the near fliture. 

The poorest communities . 
are stDl without adequate 
water for basic health. There 
are well founded concerns 
that there will not be enough 
water to grow the food needed 
by an ever-increasing 
papulation. 

Water, water eoerywhere. 

Head magazine 

Tarot truths 

TAROT isn’t just about 
weird women in kaftans sit- 
ting around in tents at the 
fair gro und- T hftt anniwil' 
form of fortune- telling has 
been around for centuries, 
but recently it has become an 

increasingly popular way to 
help solve life's problems. 

For dilemmas about love, 
work, money, family or the 
direction your life's taking. 
Tarot can help guide you 
towards making the right 
decision. 

So, how does it work? 

There are 78 cards in a Tarot 
pack. Each bears a picture of 


urn’s The New Ukraine 
exhibition. 

Her eanr*Ar was diagnosed 
in T994; yet she remained 
alert bright ftmny. Deeply 
respected by other academics, 
bra: friends will not forget her 
dignity, intellect and beauty. 
A fund in her n am e is being 
set up to publish women’s 
work in the Arid of gender 
and history. She leaves her 
partner, and daughter. 
Merlin. 


Kenton England 


Clare Lucy Madeleine Evans, 
historian,' -bom March 27, I960; 
died November 30,1997 


people; objects or events that 
represent common life expe- 
riences and attitudes. Their 
meanings are explained dur- 
ing a reading. 

Thefirst stage of a reading 
is to think about the problem 
needing solving, then pick a 
random selection of up to 10 
cards and place them face 
down on foe table. Once 
you’ve completed the selec- 
tion. turn them face up. The 
cards are read metaphori- 


Birthdays 



Anarchy — how to do it 


David Bailey, photographer, 
60; Christopher Campbell, 
chairman, British Shipbuild- 
ers, 62; Prof Sir Kingsley 
Dunham, geologist, 88; 
David Graveney, cricket 
manager, 44; Hilar y Hell- 
bran, QC, 49; Robin Maxiar, 
cricket writer, 67; Doug McA- 
voy, general ^secretary, 
National Union of Teachers, 
59; Lucy Neville-Rolfe, 
senior civil servant 45; Sir 
Bruce Pattullo, governor, 
Bank of Scotland, 60; Ed- 
mund tie Rothschild, 
banker, 82; Air Marshal Sir 
Ernest Sidey, 85; Sir Keith 
Thomas, president British 
Academy and Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, 65; Sir 
Michael Tippett, OM, CH, 
composer, 93; Dame Rachel 
Waterhouse, former chair, 
Consumers’ Association, 75. 


cally, not literally. So don't 
worry if the Grim Reaper Is 
staring oat at you from the 
Death card — this doesn’t 
mean you, or the person you 

are thinking o£ is going to 

drop dead, but It could mean 
that something in your life is 
coming to an end or youH 
have a change of mind. 

Each card has a positve 
and negative meaning; Witte 
mg the Tarot world, there’s a 
dispute as to whether the po- 
sition of the card determines 

for positive, upside^vn^: 
negative. However, the ma- 
jority view is the card should 
be interpreted in relation to 
your individual dilemma, . 
rather than the way it’s 
positioned. - - 

The world of the Tarot, ex* 
plained in Company. 


Jackdaw wonts jewels. E-mail ■ 
jet c k d aw@guardian.co. u/L 
fax 0171-713 4366; write Jack- 
daw, The Guardian. 119 Far- 
rtngdon Road. London EC 1R 
3ER. 


Hannah Pool 
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Michael 

Kennedy 


One of a 
sad clan 

W ith hi* death at the 
age. of 39 on the ski 
dopes of Aspen Colo- 
rado. HIM the fourth sun 
of Robert Kennedy, became 
the latest to foe family w be 

struck down by tragedy. Until 
sexual scandal engulfed him, 
Kennedy was poised to be- 
come the latest member of 
America's foremost political 
family to embark on a public 
career — and he hod been 
considered to be a sober and 
responsible member of a clan 
where Irresponsible behav- 
iour was a trademark. 

Michael Kennedy steeped 
himself to the family's devo- 
tion to public service. He was 
a Boston lawyer who ran Citi- 
zens Energy, a nonprofit 
organisation that provided 
ftiel cheaply to poor families 
and now provides discount 
drugs to impoverished Aids 
patients. 

He managed an astute cam- 
paign that helped his senator 
uncle win a hard re-election 
campaign In 1994. He lobbied 
for gun control and worked 
with the homeless. In 1989, 
Boston Business magazine 
recognised Michael as the 
Kennedy to watch because of 
his tummem and his “refined 
and understated demeanour”. 
His apparently stable family 
life contributed to the whole- 
some image. He met his wife. 
Victoria, the daughter of 
sports broadcaster Frank Gif- 
ford, in the mid-1970s when 
She worked as an assistant for 
Senator Edward Kennedy, 
and they were married In 
March 1981. 

Then, last staring Michael's 
dean-cut image disintegrated 
when the Boston Obbt broke 
the story about his alleged 
affair with an underage baby- 
sitter. The affair reportedly 
began five years ago. when 
the girl, the daughter of 
friends, was 14. Kennedy 
blamed the episode on drink 
and checked into a rehabilita- 
tion clinic. Luckily for him, 
the girl's family refused to 
press charges and an Investi- 
gation was dropped. 

Kennedy was five when his 
unde. President John Kenne- 
dy, was assassinated. Ha was 
10 when his father was shot 
by Sirhan Sirhan in Los An- 
gries during the 1968 presi- 
dential campaign. Kennedy 
graduated from Harvard and 
fanned a company with a 
friend — Utopian White 
Water Expeditions — to lead 
excursions an Latin Ameri- 
can rivers. 

After foe University of Vir- 
ginia Law School he took over 
Citizens Energy in 1987 from 
Joseph Kennedy, his brother 
»nd founder af the organisa- 
tion which served as the 
launching pad for Joseph's 
political career. Michael was 
following the same path. He 
had expressed interest in foe 
position of Massachusetts sec- 
retary of state or running for 
a vacant congressional seat 
Michael’s travails . also 
forced Joseph to drop out ctf 
the race for Massachusetts 
governor where he was con- 
sidered the early front run- 
ner. At the time of his death, 
Kennedy was reportedly try- 
ing to patch up his 1 6-year 
marriage. The couple had 
three sons. 


Michael Lemoyne Kennedy, law- 
yer. bom February 27. 1958; died 
December 31,1997 


Letter 


James Ross Moore writes: 
Apart from his unforgettable 
Nicely-Nicely Johnson in the 
1953 musical Guys And Dolls. 
Stubby Kaye (obituary. De- 
cember 17) returned to’ Lon- 
don’s West End In 1S66 as a 
wisecracking agent, bringing 
badly needed comic relief to 
Man of Magic, a short-lived 
musical about the magician 
Harry Houdini. 

And after Dear Anyone, the 
W83 venture with book by 
Jack Rosenthal and lyrics by 
Don Black, Kaye belted out / 
Wanna Make the World 
laugh and Hit 'em on the 
Head in the concert version of 
Mack and Mabel In 1988. 


Death Notices 
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FINANCE AND ECONOM1CSJI5 


^ Big firms mean boring jobs? Not necessarily, 

Corporate life can b ew 



Odd job men . . . Searcher-out of interesting bookshop sites Will Havercroft at Waterstome’s Reading branch, a former church, and, below, Peter Coates works cm a cask under the eye of retired cooper Clive Ho His maw photograph qarhy weaser 


B EHIND every bland 
corporation there 
are hundreds, 
sometimes thou- 
sands, of boring 
jobs. Staff sit at the same desk 
in the same office every work- 
ing day and dream of doing 
someth ing just a little 
different 

But some are different. 
And they are not all the pre- 
serve or the adventurous self- 
employed. Inside some of the 
most ordinary organisations 
there are some real cameo 
roles. 

Those who have a way with 
words will probably envy 
Peter Sanson, who has just 
been appointed poet-in-resi- 
dence by Marks & Spencer, 
which will involve poetry 
readings for staff and custom- 
ers. He may be a little out of 
the ordinary at present but 
the Poetry Society intends to 
place about 100 poets in 
bustnesses and schools. 

Office jokers, on the other 
band, might be more Inter- 
ested in the role of official 
jester, as employed by British 
Airways and the publishing 
group Reed Elsevier. 

Tom Radford-Tem pest's job. 
as curator to a large corpo- 
rate art collection, sounds 
like one of those glamorous, 
travel-the-world, earn-mii- 
Lions types of jobs. But for Mr 
Tempest-Radio rd it is more a 
question of making art work 
for a business. No good, he 
says, buying a Van Gogh If 
that eliminates the budget for 
the next hundred years. 

"Any collection should be 
in relation to the size of the 
business," says the man who 
has managed every aspect oT 
Prudential’s substantial art 
collection for the past four 
years. “And it has to work for 
the business." 

Prudential, for example, 
has decided its collection is 
primarily aimed at staff and 
visitors, although the com- 
pany happily tends works to 
exhibitions. Mr Tempest-Rad- 
ford moves the collection 
around four times a year so 
employees have a chance to 
experience a wide range of 
works. He also tries to ensure 
visitors experience a stimu- 
lating selection as they move 
from the modernist dogs in 


the Pro's reception area to 
the moody English coastal 
works in the corporate dining 
room. 

“You don't have to spend 
massive amounts but quality 
should never be a t issue, 
whether it is a £30 print or a 
£1 million work," Mr Tem- 
pest-Radford said. 

History resonates through 
Barry Read's job as casualty 
book clerk at Lloyd's of Lon- 
don. He is one of the liveried 
staff called waiters, In the 
£10 billlon-a-year insurance 
market whose jobs date back 
to the foundation of the 
underwriting business in Ed- 
ward Lloyd's coffee room in 
1774. i 

Frock-coated Mr Read is 
responsible for entering ma- 
rine losses in the underwrtt- 1 
ing room's loss book, using a 
quill pen. His predecessors ; 
have penned tragic entries for 
the Titanic, the Derbyshire 
and the Bluebird, which was 


while Mr Mamby is halfway 
through a four-year appren- 
ticeship. 

One hundred years ago, 
every town and village had its 
cooper, but the trade went 
into steep decline when metal 
casks were introduced in the 
19908. 

Each hand-crafted cask 
lasts a lifetime. “The real 
akin is in malting the cask 
from straight pieces of oak 
and crafting them Into curved 
staves to form a vessel which 
holds an exact measure of 
beer," explained Mr Coatee. 
No nails, screws or glue are 
used and the cooper’s tools, 
which are no longer commer- 
cially available, must be 
handed down or custom 
made. 

Barrels come in four sizes: 
54-gallan hogsheads, 36-gaOou 
barrels, 18-gallon kilderkins 
and nine-gallon firkins. These 
days hogsheads are rarely 
used, but apprentices like Mr 


‘There is nothing that compares 
to paper in terms of lasting power* 


lost while attempting to break 
the world water speed record. 

Although Lloyd’s insures 
an enormous range of 
businesses, from satellites to 
movie stars' legs, only m arine 
casualties are allowed In Mr 
Read's loss book. 

That tome sits on the right- 
hand side of a lectern in the 
main underwriting room of 
Richard Rogers's building in 
London's Lime Street. Along- 
side is the book from last cen- 
tury. Look at the pages for 
today, glance a little to the left 
and you can see the maritime 
losses of 100 years ago. 

Peter Coates, aged 24, and 
his 23-year-old colleague Jon- 
athan Mamby are employees 
of Britain's biggest brewer, 
Scottish & Newcastle. They 
are two or only eight brewery 
coopers in the UK 

Together, they make and 
mend the 4,000 oak casks used 
by T&R Theakston of Mash- 
am, Yorkshire, brewer of the 
famous Theakston Best and 
Old Peculiar ales. Mr Coates 
is a fully time-served cooper, 


Dan Atkinson 


F ORGET Reuters. Dow 
Jones and the rest: our 
Government's propa- 
ganda wire carried the real 
news stories as 1997 
merged into 1998. There 
was the item on the new- 
look British HaTlmarlring 
Council, courtesy Nigel 
Griffiths, consumer and 
corporate affairs minister. 
Among the guardians of the 
nation's precious metals 
will be “J G Evans - - . cur- 
rently director of environ- 
mental services at Houns- 
low Borough Council" and 
"Mrs S P Payne . . . chair- 
man of Bromley and Dis- 
trict Consumer Group”. 
Then a fascinating piece on 
the Animal By-Prodncts 
(Amendment) Order 1997, 
from soon-to-be-rebranded 

MAFF. And what's this? 
"Keith HeDawell, the first 
ever UK Anti-Drugs Co-or- 
dinator. will start ids new 
Job fall time on Monday 
January 5.” Yes. quite. 

L 'ORDRG du broun naso. 
alias Euro-creep of the 
year, goes to the Finan- 
cial Times, whose analysis 
of the Slagle currency's 
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prospects contained the 
following hard-hitting com- 
mentary: “The EMU time- 
table remained Intact. This 
was a tribute to the French 
and German governments 
... It was also a testament 
to the skill of a handful of 
independent professionals 
in Brussels and Frank- 
fort" Why not tell us how 
good looking they are? 

M eanwhile, the ft 
carried an Interest- 
ing Freudian slip in 
the some edition, December 
30, with a reference to 
“Ernie Stern, the former 
World Bank president**. Ac- 
tually, Ernie was never 
World Bank president. 


Mamby must stm learn how 
to make one. 

A hogshead has a 40-year 
life but then the good timbers 
are remade Into a barrel. Tim- 
bers can be recycled again 
after another 25 years, into a 
kilderkin for 10 years and 
finally into a firkin. 

Mr Mamby applied for his 
apprenticeship after complet- 
ing a City & Guilds course in 
cabinet-making and Furniture 
restoration. 

Rita GOligan has possibly 
the most outlandish job 
within any PTSE 100 com- 
pany. that of "cultural atta- 
che" for the Hard Rock chain 
of burger restaurants owned 
by the Rank leisure group. 

Ms GOligan, aged 57, is 
charged with raising morale 
and educating new members 
of staff a role that involves 
travelling around the world 
to new branches. As the long- 
est-serving waitress within 
the group — 26 years so far — 
she has waited on a galaxy of 
music and Hollywood leg- 
ends, and knows even the 


merely vice-president. But , 
such was Ms clout that a lot 
of people (possibly includ- 1 
ing Ernie) thought he was. 

L EAST promising career | 
outlook for 1998: Zim- : 
babwean high court 
judge Wilson Sandora, who I 
ruled on New Year’s Eve 1 
tbat mobile-phone firm | 
Econet had the right to I 
challenge a government 
refusal to issue it with a | 
licence. His court ruled also 1 
that a licence awarded to 
rival Teleeel should be nul- 1 
| Hfied. The Telecel consor- 
tium is led by Leo Mugabe, , 
nephew of president Rote I 
: ert. and Includes senior ! 
officials from the ruling i 
ZANU-PF party. j 

M OST promising 
career outlook for 
1998: George Soros, 
the man with the golden 
gun. He wants an interna- 
tional credit insurance cor- 
i po ration to stave off global 
| deflation, bat who will 
head such a body? History 
reminds us that President 
Roosevelt, on setting up the 
I Securities and Exchange 
Commission to clear up 
post-crash Wall Street, ap- 
pointed as its head not a 
goody-goody establishment 
figure hat Joseph Kennedy, 

I papa of president John and j 
I a ferocious bear trader. Al- i 


starriest of superstars by 
their first names. 

An average working day for 
Edwin Green can span mare 
than 130 years. One minute he 
Is poring over vast leather- 
bound parchment ledgers dat- 
ing from 1836, the next he is 
tapping away at a PC. 

Mr Green, aged 49, is an. ar- 
chivist, employed by Midland 
Bank and his job is to keep 
the complete business records 
of the bank, from the first cur- 
rent-account ledgers to details 
of file most recent product 
launches. 

He has worked for Midland 
for 23 years and was the first 
i full-time archivist to be em- 
ployed by a bank. Aside from 
-business documentation be 
can provide details of family 
fmanngfi for famous figures 
from history who banked 
with the Midland or any of 
the many banks .it h as 
over in the past 150 years. He 
has records of the history and 
architecture of every (me of 
the hank’s branches, collec- 
tions of old bank notes and 
copies of the concept draw- 
ings which inspired modem 
branch designs. 

"It all has Just as important 
a part to play In history as 
political and diplomatic re- 
cords," said Mr Green, who 
has a history degree and a 
masters in economic history, 
and has become such an ex- 
pert on banking history that 
he has nine books to his 
name. 

The ancient ledgers he pre- 
sides over are almost works 
of art One staff record book 
which dates from around 1840 
is illustrated with sepia 
photographs of every em- 
ployee. along with details of 
position, promotions and sal- 
ary. He has managers’ note- 
books dating back more than 
100 years, exquisitely hand- 
written details of the manag- 
ers’ thoughts about their 
customers. 

The archives are cata- 
logued on computer but paper 
records of all documents are 
kept “And it will continue to 
be that way, because there is 
still nothing that compares to 
paper in terms of lasting 
power." 

His workload mushroomed 
when Midland was taken over 


most as ferocious, in fact, 
as the man who blew away 
sterling, the ringgit and the 
rest; George Soros. 


L EAST promising car- 
pet-bagging opportu- 
nity most now be the 
Portman building society, 
whose chief executive, Ken 
Colley, picked up a CBE in 
the honour’s list for ser- 
vices to the building society 
movement. That rather 1 
puts the lid on any chance 
Of KC CBE floating the 
Portman on the stock mar- ! 

ket. doesn’t it? 

O PTIMIST of 1997: ice i 
cream maker Treats, 
which rang out the i 
old year with a share sns- ! 
pension. Immediate reac- 
tion may have been that ! 
Treats — shares floated ! 
around lSOp In 1999, then , 
melted to a suspension | 
price of 94Jip — had more 
bad news for long-suffering i 
shareholders. Not a bit of 
it: Treats is to spend more 
than £10 million OU h nlk I 
ice cream maker Rich- j 
mend, with a rights issue to : 
pay for it Onward and up- 
ward — or something. 

F INALLY, no New Year i 
would be complete with- ; 
ont our regular remind- 
er to Scotland Yard: caught I 
the Budget leaker yet? 



$8, 


by the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank in 1992, and HSBC 
moved its HQ. and vast ship- : 
menu of records, to London. 
He now has two assistants, 
both recent history 
graduates. 

“Inquiries dominate our , 
work. We are constantly | 
befog asked for information 
and in 23 years here I can j 
honestly say every day has ! 
been different" 

Will Havercroft spends his i 
days touring Britain looking 1 
for attractive towns for new 
Waterstone’s bookshops. j 

In. an age of sprawling out- - 
of-town shopping centres and 
vast Indoor malls, finding | 
new retail space is not a prob- 
lem. but Waterstones does not 
want anonymous slots in Arn- 1 


dale Centres. Mr Haverstock, 
aged 45, scours the country 
for unusual locations. His 
efforts have resulted in new 
Waterstone's stores In an old 
church in Reading and a for- 
mer cinema in Swansea. 

Since he took the job six 
months ago he has covered 
25,000 miles and visited. 70 
towns from Dunfermline to 
Torquay. *1 have been to so 
many lovely towns I had not 
been to before, like Kings 
Lynn, Rugby and Bury. St Ed- 
munds. Property specialists 
and legal people do aH the de- 
tailed work on leases and the 
negotiating, so Tm just left 
with the interesting part — 
wanting around the towns, 
soaking up the atmosphere. 

T think about whether it is 


Big appetite for 
oven-ready chefs 


Chris Barrio 

■TPTH1NK it's simple to make 
I a trifle or an oven- ready 
1 chicken biriyani? You’d 
be wrong. Wrong but typical 
of the population at large 
which is Ignorant of the skills 
needed to devise new foods 
while also developing an insa- 
tiable appetite for them. 

According to research by a 
recruitment consultancy 
specialising In the industry, 
food Arms are desperate for 
skilled staff able to concoct 
new convenience meals. 

Salary levels have shot up 
by 25 per cent on average In 
the past six months. Many 
smaller food firms are strug- 
gling to fill key posts. 

Joanne Sell wood, director 
of the Daniel Bates Partner- 
ship, says the shortage is par- 
ticularly acute among techni- 
cal managers able to ran the 
product development teams 
responsible for coming up 
with new and exotic tastes. 

Ms SeUwood says the papu- 
lation Is cot only eating more 
convenience food, but is also 


demanding more variety. 
“People want to pop some- 
thing in the oven and then 
find it is defictous," she says. 

The industry is buoyant be- 
cause of the demand, but also 
fiercely competitive as super- 
markets request different 
foods to win more high street 
business. And food technolo- 
gists are In great demand. Be- 
sides development staff food 
specialists are needed to mon- 
itor quality control and hy- 
giene standards. 

Ms Sellwood blames a 

relevant courses sudfas food 
science, home economics and 
food biochemistry. Admitting 
that school-leavers did not 
find . much glamour in the 
idea of a career wearing “hair 
nets and wellies in a food lab- 
oratory", she insists the Job 
can be well paid. A technical 
manager will earn at least 
£40,000 a year. 

The consultants will launch 
a programme with oniversi-' 
ties and higher education col- 
leges to raise awareness of 
the “rewarding nature Of jobs 
in the food technology field**. 






an attractive place to shop 
which people who live nearby 
will travel to. I look at what 
sort of food is on sale, 
whether there are nice mar- 
kets and restaurants — and 
sample a good few of them. I 
look out for nice jewellery 
shops, as they are often a 
good indicator of the type of 
town It Is, and I size op the 
competition. 

"I'm looking, wherever 
possible, ■ for architecturally 
interesting buildings, but 
they must also be adaptable 
for retail use. 


“We recently opened a store 
in the old Wool Exchange in 
Bradford. Wool was traded 
there until quite recently and 
it has wonderful marble 
columns and decorated ceil- 
ings- It makes a magnificent 
bookshop. 

“We have also Just opened 
in the old town hall in Folke- 
stone. It is a lovely building 
and local people are pleased it 
Is befog used for something so 
fitting. It also used to be the 
local magistrates' court, so 
the storage rooms are In the 
old caffs.” 
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Whether yon'i-c an investment novice or a seasoned- 
stock market watcher, you can take part m the 1998 
Investor of The Year competition, with a chance to 
share £50,000 'worth of prizes. First prize includes 
two return flights on Conco-rde and £10.000 
in cash. Full details this Sunday. 

The Observer ! \Io\ki 
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Insurer’s sale imperils Jobs 


Notebook 


Teresa Hunter 


T roubled insurer 
Gan Life is to be 
sold in a £300 mil- 
lion-plus deal which 
will put a question 
mark over 1.500 jobs. Pur- 
chase of the French govern- 
ment-owned operation is the 
most ambitious yet for Life 
Assurance Holding Corpora- 
tion, which was set up two 
years ago by Lord Rothschild 
and insurance veteran Sir 
Mark Weinberg to acquire ail- 
ing Insurance companies. 

French parent Socfete Ceu- 
trale du Gan is being forced to 


sell a number of overseas sub- 
sidiaries, as part of its priva- 
tisation programme formally 
announced just before Christ- 
mas. The future of its general 
insurance arm, Gan UK, is 
not yet decided but could in- 
volve a separate stock market 
Dotation, or management buy- 
out. 

However, Gan opted to sell 
the life wing with its 
£2.8 billion assets and 350,000 
policyholders separately after 
approaches from 25 potential 
bidders, believed to have in- 
cluded US Insurer Lincoln 
National, the UK's Sun Alli- 
ance, Sun Life of Canada and 
Friends Provident. 


The price and the scale of 
Gan’s pensions mis-selling 
problems, which are among 
the worst in the industry, are 
likely to have deterred bid- 
ders other than LAHC, which 
hopes to clinch the deal 
within four to six weeks. 

It proposes an upfront pay- 
ment of £253.5 million, 
£46 million in deferred pay- 
ments and £30 million repay- 
ment of intra-group debt Ini- 
tial estimates had placed the 
value of the company at 
£200 million. 

LAHC, which devoured- 
Windsor Life, Crown, Life- 
time and Combined Assur- 
ance, extracts Its profits by 


closing to new 

business and stripping out ex- 
traneous costs. 

It objects to descriptions 
such as asset-stripper and 
strenuously denies that it 
buys merely to wind down 
business. Chief executive 
John Wybrew said yesterday 
that profits followed rigorous 
administrative integration of 
operations which do not seek 
new customers. The Gan deal 
win more than double its 
evs billion assets and add 
740,000 policies to its 550,000 
imd ftr man ag emen t 

Mr Wybrew acknowledged 
that the Gan’s Harlow-based 
operation, which employs 680 


staff, would ultimately be 
moved to and subsumed by 
LAHCs Telford administra- 
tive centre, although it could 
continue operating from 
Essex for up to two years. Its 
800-str ong self-employed sales 
force Is, how e ver, effectively 
redundant as soon as the deal 

goes ih ny i g h, aw op. 

tion Car those who wish to 
join another Insurer may be 
on the table. 

LAHC ass ur ed policyhold- 
ers that their investments 
would ran tin np to be man- 
aged in their best int e rest s , 
and said all mls-selling cases 
would be dealt with as soon as 
possible. 


GAN UK formerly operated 
as General Portfolio and sold 
policies to football fens of Tot- 
tenham Hotspur football dub. 

It has resolved only one in 
10 of its L592 priority. mifrseU- 
Ing cases. The total dT such 
cases is disproportionately 
large fora company of Gan’s 
size. Europe’s biggest mutual 
has only 1.600 cases. About 
9 per cent of Gan’s potential 
10,000 cases have been 
resolved. 

Mr Wybrew said: “We al- 
ready have a substantial pen- 
sions unit reviewing our pre- 
vious business and have met 
98 per cent of our targets for 
1997.” 


Isolation will not 
beat this flu bug 




President Fidel Castro admires the nose section of the first Concorde to fly to Cuba. The Air France aircraft had brought 100 business people to Havana to explore opportun ities for 
the new year as the country opens up to foreign investment photograph: josegoitta 


Bass seeks Far 
East hotel deal 
after Coral sale 


Lisa Buckingham 
on possibilities 
for block-busting 
takeover by 
cash-rich group 

L eisure group Bass is 
thought to be lining up 
a multi-billion pound 
hotels deal In the Far East 
following yesterday’s con- 
firmation that Its Coral bet- 
ting shops have been sold to 
Ladbroke for £375.5 
million. 

Although the group has 
said it wants to expand all 
three of Its core businesses 
— branded drinks, leisure 
and hotels — insiders say 
hotels are being looked at 
most closely. 

Senior executives at Bass, 
whose plans to buy the 
Carls berg-Tetley brewing 
business were recently 
blocked by the Govern- 
ment. are thought to be 
convinced that, following 
the recent economic and 
currency turmoil, Asia is 
the region in which pur- 
chases should be made. 

Bass, which yesterday 
reftased to comment on po- 
tential targets for Its near 
£3 billion acquisition war 
chest, has spent substantial 
time and money building 
up the portfolio of hotel 
brands, including Crown 
Plaza, Holiday Inn and 
Holiday Inn Express. 

The Merldien chain of 
hotels owned by Granada 
or Saison’s Inter-Continen- 
tal outlets have been ru- 
moured as potential targets 
for Bass which has shored 
up Its reserves with the dis- 
posal of Gala bingo for £279 
million and the sale of its 
managed pubs estate for 
£564 million a fortnight 
ago. About £850 million 



will soon be handed hack to 
shareholders but Bass 
could still summon up to 
£3 billion for a blockbust- 
ing takeover. 

The sale of Coral’s book- 
making business to Lad- 
broke was completed un- 
conditionally at the stroke 
of the new year and cannot 
be unwound even If the 
competition authorities 
challenge the agglomera- 
tion of betting power In the 
high street. 

It is understood that Lad- 
bxoke, which is selling 128 
of Coral's 900 shops to the 
Tote for £41 million, has 
been advised it will avoid a 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission investigation 
even though the acquisition 
will give it something ap- 
proaching 38 per cent oTthe 
off-course betting market 
which is only Just begin- 
ning to recover from the 
Impact of the National 
Lottery. 

But senior executives be- 
lieve the deal will still en- 
hance earnings even if the 
MMC demands the sale of 
many more outlets. 

Ladbroke redans there 
is substantial demand for 
betting shops which will 
mean there Is no down side 
even if the competition au- 
thorities take a tough 
stance. An array of rival 
bidders were lined up 
against Ladbroke for the 
Coral business and compa- 
nies such as Nomura, the 
Japanese bank which 
recently paid £700 million 
for rival William wm, as 
well as the Tote are thought 
to want more shops. 

Coral’s estate, whose 
outlets are less profitable 
than Ladbroke 's existing 
business, generated a sur- 
plus of £33 million last 
year on assets of £170 mil- 
lion. Ladbroke predicts In- 
itial annual savings of 
£10 million. 


Asian leaders promise reform 


StweBusttaM 


IHE leaders of Japan and 
South Korea yesterday 
gave new year pledges 
to find solutions for the finan- 
cial crisis sweeping Asia. 

South Korea's president- 
elect, Kim Dae-jung, used his 
new year message to warn of 
more hardship to come but 
said the country should be 
able to move on from Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 
stewardship within two 
years. "Inflation will flare up, 
unemployment rise and nu- 
merous companies collapse,” 
he said. 

The Japanese prime minis- 
ter, Ryutaro Hashimoto, 
promised to put his co u ntry’s 
economy back on track and 
prevent Japan from trigger- 
ing a global economic crisis. 
In a New Year’s address to the 
nation, Hashimoto told the 

million-strong populace 

not to worry about Japan’s 
economic future. He claimed 
Japan's economy would not 
falter because the nation was 


all pretences . . . from every 
segment of society, and cor- 
rect the economic structure 
and conditions.” 

Last month, Kim Dae-jung, 
a long-time dissident, became 
the first opposition figure to 
be elected president South 
Korea’s economy was ravaged 
by corporate collapses In 1997 
which culminated in a severe 
financial crisis. 

The IMF came to South 
Korea’s rescue during Decem- 
ber, but the price for Che near- 
$60 billion bail-out package 
was a massive restructuring 
of the economy. Kim Dae-jung 
bap already initiated many 
reforms, although his five- 
year term does not start for 
another two months. 

‘There is no other choice 
for us,” he said. “We should 
overcome today's crisis with 
international support and in 
co-operation with the IMF. 
We must use this opportunity 
to carry oat reforms that have 
been delayed by Internal 
resistance and barriers." 

The president-elect also 
said the current crisis was 


armed with 1,200 trillion yen 
(£5.6 trillion) in private finan- 
cial assets, $800 billion 
(£484 billion) in net foreign as- 
sets, and the world's largest 
foreign reserves, totalling 
more than $200 bQlion. 

“Therefore, you need not 
worry at all_ I don’t agree to 
pessimistic arguments that 
there is no future for Japan,” 
he said. 

Mr Hashimoto said he 
would press ahead with mea- 
sures, including a one-time 
income tax cut of 2 trillion 
yen and the use of public 
thuds worth 30 trillion yen to 
Stabilise the financial system. 

Mr Kim said South Korea 
was ferine Its most difficult 
time since the Korean War in 
the early 1950s. 

Both Mr Kbn and the out' 
going president, Kim Young- 1 
sam, appealed for the nation 
to pull together in the crisis. 
Kim Young-sam, whose presi- 
dential term ends on Febru- 
ary 24, said: “To revive the 
economy at the earliest poss- 
ible time, we must remove, 
with resolute determination. 


about South Korea’s finances. 


not its economy as a whole. 

' There are still points i 
strength of our economy with 
its high growth potential and 
the people armed with patrio- 1 
tism and strong resolve- 


Mark Milner 

I NSTABILITY and globalisa- 
tion: two of the fina n c ial 
world's buzz-words of 1997 
that are likely to stay in com- 
mon parlance for much of 
1998. Instability has been 
around as long as financial 
markets, from early examples 
like the 18th century South 
Sea bubble to the turmoil 
which has swept through Asia 
to. recent months. 

Hy wintt^ ^ g fohaHmfin w fa 

a newcomer to the lexicon of 
fashionable financial 
phraseology. 

What events to 1897 have 
dime, however, fas threaten to 
link the two in popular per- 
ception. creating the impres- 
sion that one feeds cm the 
other, with globalisation 
allowing instability to one 
area to spread rapidly to an- 
other while making tostabH 
itv more likalv. 

To an extent there is an ar- 
gument to favour of such a 
linkage. Technology means 
money moves rapidly around 
the world, around the dock. 
Investors have ever more op- 
portunities to Invest outside 
what might be regarded as 
their domestic markets and 
are just as able to withdraw 
the rash to a hurry If things 
start to go sour. 

That matters. Investors op- 
erating on a global scale are 
less likely to select particular 
rampants Jq which to buy 
abates than they would be 
when picking stocks in th e i r 
domesti c markets. Their in- 
vestment etrategies, espe- 
cially in emerging markets, 
are more likely to be based on 
buying exposure to sectors, 
entire stock markets or even 
regions than to Investing in 
individual companies. 

Consequently, when capital 
takes flight it does so aooss the 
board, reflecting a loss of confi- 
dence in an entire economy 
rather than in specific stocks. 

OR are such broad- 
brush assessments con- 
fined to Investors. 
Bankers become equally 
chary. That, too, can have 
wider repercussions. Several 
South Korean firms have put 
Investment projects in 
Europe on hold, not because 
the commercial prospects 
have changed but because, as 
Korean corporates, they know 
they are going to have prob- 
lems raising the funding. 

Economic forecasters have 
already cut their predictions 
for global growth as a result 
of what has come to be called 


the Asian contagion Thera 
are concerns, .too, (hat the 
Asian tigers' attempts to ex- 
port their way out or trouble 
could spark a series of trade' 
rows or even that the crisis 
could tip the world Into (he 
kind of reces s ion that fed- : 
lowed the Wall Street crash. 
Many fingers wtU be crossed 
both for the recuperative 
powers of Japan’s financial 
services Industry and the 
ability of China’s economy to 
confound analysts, wlm are 
predict Ins widespread unem- 
ployment and (possibly) polit- 
ical unrest to go with it. 

It might not be an unmiti- 
gated disaster if recent evaits : 
were to knock some of the lus- 
tre off the concept of global-^ 
teattan. Organisations and to- 
stituttons are being created to 
cope with the consequences of 
globalisation, which to out- 
siders appears remote from 
political control. 

It is, however, one thing to 
question whether anything 
that can be slotted into the 
concept of globalisation must, 
therefore, be nod and quite 
another to deride that global- 
isation equals instability and 
is therefore bad. 


I arm 


there must be a risk 
of such an Idea gaining 
ground in the US and 
Europe. For the US, the issue 
is primarily one of the domes- 
tic politics of international 
trade. The country’s unions, 
already showing neater self- 
confidence, are unlikely to sit 
back if they believe members' 
jobs are threatened tor the 
competitive edge which the 
region’s currency devalua- 
tions has given to many of 
Asia’s economies. Certainly 
the trade card ls one which 
Dick Gephardt, with his 
known protectionist sympa- 
thies, cannot ignore to his 
battle with AI Gore for 
the Democratic presidential 
nomination. 

In Europe, the danger is 
more that attention wifl be 
concentrated on “domestic^ 
issues. The Introduction of 
the single currency Is a huge 
task. But the EU has also com- 
mitted itself to .open Its mem- 
bership to countries to cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 

To achieve this, the Com- 
munity's own structures will 
need to be reformed. The 
Common Agricultural Policy, 
for example, already imposes 
a heavy burden on European 
consumers. Its unreformed 
extension to more agricultur- 
ally based economies in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe 
would make the load 
intolerable. 

The idea of an isolationist 
America or Fortress Europe 
looks improbable. But it 
would be dangerous enough if 
the next bout oT Instability, or 
even the continuation of the 
present one, were to find 
either region impatient or in- 
different enough not to see it 
in part at least, as their prob- 
lem, too. 
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Microsoft in cable frame 


Steve Busflold 


ICROSOFT is set to 
announce a $1 b Lilian 
alliance that would 
give it a foothold in the na- 
scent market for Unking tele- 
vision sets with the Internet, 
according to a US analyst 
The deal with cable TV op- 
erator Tele-Communications 
Inc is designed to speed the 
development of set-top boxes 
that provide the link, said 
Rob Enderle of Giga Informa- 
tion Group. The deal Is ex- 
pected to be announced at 
next week's Consumer Elec- 
tronics Slow in Las Vegas. 

TCI will use Microsoft’s in- 
vestment to prepare Its cable- 
TV network for the set-top 
boxes, which will deliver ser- 
vices ranging from Web- 
linked television programmes 
to home shopping, said Mr 


Enderle. 

Microsoft would sell soft- 
ware, including the Windows 
CE operating system, for use 
In the set-top boxes which go 
on sale to the public early 
next year. 

Microsoft spokesman Mark 
Murray said: “This sounds 
very much like a rumour, and 
Microsoft has a policy of not 
commenting on rumours one 
way or the other." 

An agreement between Mi- 
crosoft. the world's biggest 
maker of personal-computer 
software, and TCI, the biggest 
cable TV company, would 
help extend Microsoft's reach 
beyond the desktop and into 
consumers' living rooms. 

Microsoft chairman BUI 
Gates has repeatedly pro- 
moted a “Web lifestyle" that 
would create demand for the 
company's growing range of 
internet-based software, and 


his company In recent 
months has been examin ing 
opportunities for entering 
Britain’s planned digital TV 
market 

The MCI deal “will create a 
wave, a level of consumer de- 
mand that pushes Microsoft's 
technology”, Mr Enderle raid. 
That technology includes soft- 
ware for sending and manag- 
ing higher-quality sound, pic- 
tures and data through the 
cable network. 

The hardware specifica- 
tions for the set-top boxes 
have mainly been worked out 
through Cable Laboratories 
Inc., the industry's research 
arm. The Software specifica- 
tions for set-top boxes are still 
In development because of the 
difficulty of sending high- 
quality data through agtefryig 
cable networks and the uncer- 
tainty about how soon the 
networks win be ungraded. 



Across 


1 Drunken revels leaving 
soldier In sore ristress (6) 

5 "Miner” author? (6) 

8 Sailor's love problem 
ending in rischarge (7) 

9 Country girl's rearing (7) 

11 Valedictory speech saying 
goodbye to modem order 
(8.7) 

12 Part of some picaresque 
narrative (4) 

13 Ignores kind wishes from 
toe underworld (IQ 

17 Awkward thing to manage 
for late workers (5,5) 

18 Frsh with single thought (4) 

20 Perpetual mystery play? 

(3,5,3, 4) 

23 Rawer boxes round aboutfl) 

24 WBlow warbler rushed into 
vet (4-3) 


23 People led astray by 
ecclesiastical pea-grower 
( 6 ) 

28 Where in France tray may 


fermented milk (6) 

Down 



2 Having recourse to a 

different organisation (9) 

3 Flotations appearing in 
certain lawsuits (2-4) 

4 Shewflltrytoeflctt 
information on Crustacea P) 

3 Cuttlefish Is a strange 
record holder (5) 

8 A map grid for example? (8) 

7 Measure girl has to follow 

(5) 

8 Equivocal answer by king to 
Poet (6,5) 

lo Fails through not getting 
cross often enouah? (5.61 





crossbow saumoM 21,1 so 


14 Clergy house containing 
lrondining-haH(9) 

15 Kind of day for revolutionary 
character (3,6) 

18 Emphasised when under 
pressure (8) 

18 Unklater’s private angle on 
love? (6) 

21 Custom for example 
rejected by America (5) 

32 Join some children roller- 
skating (5) 

Solution tomorrow 
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